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DEDICATION. 



To Mrs. Harriott Williams this novel, which was in 
great part rewritten under her hospitable roof, is dedi- 
cated, in memory of her valued friend the late Lady 
Dalling and Bulwer. I had originally promised to in- 
scribe it, at her express request, to this regretted lady. 
It was but a poor way of expressing my gratitude and 
respect for one who through many years was incessantly 
kind, and who, together with her celebrated husband, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, and his no less illustrious 
brother, Lord Lytton, first gave me encouragement in my 
literary career. But since the completion of the story this 
estimable lady has died ; I therefore feel that I only fulfil 
her wishes in offering its dedication to one who was to her 
so close and true a friend, and to myself even as a second 
mother. 



R. DAVEY. 



Kensington, 

March 1st, 1882. 



THE PREFACE. 



This novel is the result of a careful study of the history, 
manners, and customs of the English during the Restora- 
tion. It does not pretend to historical accuracy, hut 
nevertheless the reader will doubtless be indulgent, when 
I assure him that no less than two hundred volumes, 
many of them rare manuscripts, have been consulted in its 
formation, in order to render what I might call the mise- 
enscene as correct as possible. I am fully aware that for 
dramatic purposes I have occasionally set aside facts, but 
still I think I have only done this in trivial matters of no 
real importance. I have chosen, for instance, to style 
Barbara Palmer " Duchess " of Cleveland some years 
before she was actually presented with the strawberry 
leaves, but, as a rule, I believe I have kept faithful to 
truth. Many have been the kind friends who have 
encouraged me in my labour and given me judicious 
counsel ; a list of these would exceed limits, but to all of 
them 1 tender my best thanks for their courtesy. I 
cannot forbear, however, mentioning Mr. Henry W. 
Longfellow in a special manner, since, with his usual good- 
ness, he read the story chapter by chapter with great care 
and attention, and afforded me his invaluable advice. 

R. DAVEY. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE. 



Since the Preface to this work was written, only a month 
ago, the illustrious friend, who so generously assisted me with his 
advice, has died. Professor Longfellow's loss to the world of 
letters is indeed great, but perhaps greater yet is his loss to his 
friends both in Europe and America. During my long stay in 
the United States, I had the honour of enjoying his friendship, 
and it manifested itself in the most practical manner. As was 
the case with the late Lord Lytton, he was always ready to help 
a beginner. He never found it too much trouble to read a MS., 
however humble and unknown might be the author. If he de- 
tected genuine merit, he forthwith gave that sympathetic 
encouragement which is so invaluable to those who struggle to 
gain a footing even on the bottom steps of the ladder of fame and 
fortune. His fine presence, his graceful manners, and his in- 
finitely charming conversation, won all hearts. It was my 
privilege to give the much-regretted Mile. Titiens a letter of 
introduction to him. A few days afterwards she wrote me, 
" How charming is Mr. Longfellow. He was so cordial that I 
can never forget his welcome. He is so handsome, with his fine 
eyes and white hair, that I could not help thinking all the time 
of the ancient Greek bust of Jupiter/ 1 Professor Longfellow, 
wrote me also his impressions of the great prima donna. " I 
owe you," he said, " a debt of gratitude for having procured me 
the pleasure of knowing Mile. Titiens. She sang to me in my 
own house, magnificently, but I shall never forget her rendering 
of the old ballad ' The Minstrel Boy/ Her grand declamation 
and splendid method thrilled me. It was a revelation ! Basta, 
she seems to me as great a woman as she is an artist/' I think 
I may say of him, that he was as perfect a gentleman as he was 
noble poet. 

R. D. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 



CHAPTER I. 



" THE MONK'S HEAD." 



Near twilight, one bitter cold evening in 
December, 1652, a lumbering post-coach was 
struggling on as fast as wearied horses and 
rough roads would let it, on the tiresome way 
to London from Gravesend. 

A long pent-up storm was threatening. All 
day the lowering, leaden sky had been even, 
dull, and near. The air was sharp and still. 

As the coach entered a wood, a few feathery 
flakes fell. Faster and faster they sifted 
down. When it grew dark a violent snow 
set in. 

Suddenly one of the leathern curtains which 
covered the windows of the vehicle was thrust 
aside. 

" For heaven's sake," cried a harsh voice 
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to the driver, " look smart ! Your pay shall 
be double if you get to town to-night." 

" Lawcus heart I* sir," replied the driver, 
in a strong Kentish accent, after consulting 
with the postillion, " that ain't possible to- 
night. With dis here weather we can't get 
to Lun'un, sir, afore ten to-morrow, and dat's 
as sure as der be dogs in Dover." 

" Then turn back ! 'Tis starvingly cold," 
said the occupant of the coach. " Let us go 
back to Gravesend ; or, maybe you know of 
some inn on the road a little further on, 
where we can spend the night." 

" There be a house as lye lew,t called * The 
Monk's Head,' and just about the best thing 
we can do is to make for it, I guess," broke in 
the postillion. " It's a much lew place be- 
yond the weald, and der be real good cheer 
der too." 

" Drive to it fast," returned the traveller, 
with an oath, as he closed the curtain. The 
coach trundled on. 

* An ancient Kentish expression, equivalent to " Bless ye." 
+ " Snug nnder the wind." The "word ''lew" in Kentish dia- 
lect means sheltered. "Much" is still need instead of "very." 
'* Weald" is a wood. "The weald of Kent, or woody part of 
Kent," is now the most cultivated of the county. The supposed 
Americanism "I guess," is a well-known ancient Kentish idiom, 
signifying, " I think, or believe," and was, by the way, commonly 
uped in olden times all over England. 
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As night approached, the violence of the 
storm increased. A glacial wind howled 
through the trees, and the snow became 
blinding. The ponderous carriage advanced 
leisurely enough, but not so slowly as to dis- 
tance by a long way a wearied traveller, on a 
lame horse, who had stopped and asked the 
driver to be directed to the hostelry in 
question. 

At about seven o'clock a light appeared in 
the distance, and the coachman gave the 
pleasing information to the gentleman 
that at last " The Monk's Head " was in 
sight. 

" Thank God ! " was the traveller's response. 
He was chilled to the bone, hungry, and in 
total darkness, while, to add to his discomfi- 
ture, the snow was drifting thickly in through 
the openings of the uncomfortable vehicle 
sheltered only by its leathern curtains. 

In less than half an hour the coach, to the 
delight of men and horses, entered the court- 
yard of a rambling inn. 

" The Monk's Head," before the Reforma- 
tion had been monastic property, as was in- 
dicated by its architecture, and the religious 
character of the remains of elaborate sculp- 
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tures and bas-reliefs which covered its quaint 
red-brick facade. 

The ruddy ray of firelight from within, 
which fell upon part of the coach and horses, 
and across the snowy road, immediately the 
wide Gothic door was opened, caught also a 
singular stone corbeille above it, once evi- 
dently destined as a support for the statue of 
the Virgin, which represented the head of a 
friar, and gave the inn its name. It was of 
colossal proportions, rudely graven, hideous 
in feature, distorted, aud uncouth. The local 
legend declared it was the portrait of a rene- 
gade monk, who had, in " the days of super- 
stition," sold himself to the devil, in return 
for a mighty secret in alchemy which His 
Satanic Majesty had imparted unto him, 

" What ho ! John ! Jim ! Bob ! and the 
rest of ye ! " cried mine host, hastening to 
the door. " Be quick ! here's a gentleman 
means to spend the night with us, and he's 
a'most perished wi' cold. Look to his horses, 
ye rascals, ye ! And pray you, sir," to the 
gentleman in the coach, " get ye down, and 
come to our roaring fire. We have galore 
good cheer, and as snug soft beds as any^ 
you'll find 'twrxt here and Lu'un town." 
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John, Jim, and Bob were soon at hand. 
The coach was unloaded and placed in 
shelter, and the horses taken to the stable, 
whilst the coachman and postillion, invited 
to the kitchen, were presently in the midst 
of a hearty meal. 

The gentleman, who showed not the least 
reluctance to leave the carriage, but, on the 
contrary, jumped out of it with as great 
alacrity as his somewhat stiffened joints would 
permit, on entering the parlour and standing 
in the broad full light of the candles and 
grateful fire, proved to be a stalwart man, 
some fifty years of age. He was richly 
attired in dark cloth, but his garments were 
disordered and stained by travel. As he 
passed into the room, he swiftly threw over 
his head the flowing French wig then in 
fashion, but which he had taken off in the 
coach for convenience sake. The face, which 
the voluminous ringlets of this ungainly 
head-gear surrounded, was by no means of 
pleasing expression. Although his features 
were handsome and regular, so many tempests 
of debauch had passed over them, that they 
presented a most unfavourable aspect. Every 
evil passion was graven there. His wicked, 
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black, bleared eyes, with their smoky whites, 
had a deadly, snake-like look. His thin 
upper lip indicated cruelty of nature; the 
thick lower one, base sensualism. There was 
a certain effeminacy about his walk and 
manner, too, which would have stamped him 
at once in the eyes of a Lavater as one who 
had abused the gifts of God and who was not 
to be trusted. His voice was high-pitched, 
almost like a woman's ; an ugly thing in a 
man. Yet he was so condescending and 
affable that the majority were immediately 
pleased with him, and he was a person who 
evidently possessed the talent of speedily 
rendering himself popular. Tomasine, the 
landlord's wife, had but to look upon him 
once, to cry out, on her return to the kitchen 
to her wenches, she was sure " he was a 
nobleman." 

The " keeping room," into which the new- 
comer was introduced, looked all the more 
warm and comfortable by reason of its plea- 
sant contrast with the dreariness without. 
It was a large chamber, with a brick floor 
freshly sanded. Some half-dozen or so yeo- 
men, who were in the habit of passing their 
evenings at the inn, were assembled round 
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ihe fire, which blazed from beneath what had 
•once been a high and finely-sculptured stone 
chimney-piece ; but its carvings and embel- 
lishments were greatly mutilated. The walls 
were hung with coarsely-printed amorous 
and political ballads, stuck to it with long 
brass nails or pins. There was, in a con- 
spicuous part of the room, a frame ex- 
hibiting the latest official edicts and lists of 
criminals condemned to death or to the 
stocks, on the corners of which documents 
figured in big letters the signature of Crom- 
well. The table was littered with ale-mugs. 

The gentleman spoke civilly enough to the 
other guests, and seated himself with easy 
grace amongst them. 

" Our ale is real good, sir," averred Master 
Steenie Caps, the host, as he entered with a 
frothy tankard of his best October brew for 
his latest comer. " Pray, drink, sir. Toma- 
sine, my good wife, 'ull have supper ready 
soon. The finest of capons is a-roasting in 
the kitchen, and when you be ready for your 
bed, sir, I'll see that you have a cup of sack 
tfit for the King — I mean for Master Oliver 
Cromwell hisself. We're famous for our 
.sack, ain't we, Cap'en Harrowsby ? c Wine 
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to make glad the heart of man, and woman 
to make him a cheerful countenance,' as the- 
Andrew say." 

At the mention of the " Andrew " some of 
the company smiled, for Master Caps had a 
fashion of attributing a remarkable number 
of misquotations to a certain u Andrew," or 
clown, he had seen at the Globe Theatre on 
the only occasion he had ever attended a 
play. The person he addressed as " Cap'en 
Harrowsby " sat nearest the fire, close under 
the shelving chimney-piece. He merely 
nodded in the affirmative to the innkeepers 
question, and as he did so he turned his head 
away and fixed his gaze intensely upon the 
fire, thus averting the sinister and agitated 
expression of his countenance from the ob- 
servation of the company. The moment the 
stranger had entered, Harrowsby — unnoticed, 
however, by any — had been the subject of a 
strange excitement ; so great, indeed, that he- 
had not ventured to call back his dog, which 
had barked angrily at the gentleman. He 
did not dare to trust his voice. Even his fea- 
tures had worked, for a minute or so, beyond 
his control. He was apparently agitated by 
terrible and bitter feelings, suddenly roused 
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by the presence of the new-comer. The 
great shaggy wolf-hound, to silence which 
several sound kicks had been administered, 
crouched growling at his feet, thrusting its 
long, lank, but graceful body partly under 
his chair. By-and-by it quieted itself,, 
stretched out its fine and intelligent head, 
leaned it upon its folded fore paws, and 
watched proceedings with a knowing, but at 
the same time angry air, whilst its eyes, in 
the dark, glowed like two fiery topazes. 

Cap'en Harrowsby was singular-looking 
and bronzed by exposure, like a seafaring 
man. In figure he was tall, and his frama 
strong and bony. His face was wide and 
large, and its features striking and regular. 
He wore his hair long, as was the fashion 
with the commoners who did not adopt wigs, 
but allowed nature to supply the place of 
that rather ungainly head-dress, which was 
sometimes absurdly exaggerated by the lesser 
gentry, much to the amusement of the nobles 
who received their wigs of the proper shape 
and cut direct from Paris. To the majority 
the Cap'en was simply a taciturn man, who- 
could, however, when he chose, make himself 
agreeable enough, and display an amount of 
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scholarship rarely in those days to be found 
even amongst reputed clerks. The Cap'en's 
moments of loquacity, however, were like 
angels' visits, few and far between. He was 
usually, the gossips in the keeping-room of 
" The Monk's Head " declared, " as close as 
an oyster." 

For ten years he had at long intervals 
frequented this inn, and was considered an 
honest man, of uncommunicative habits. If, 
perchance, a personage of education, delayed 
by accident or storm, passed the night under 
Master Caps' roof, Harrowsby, the oppor- 
tunity offering, would condescend to enter 
into a talk so full of big-sounding words and 
profound meanings that, although the scholar 
appeared amazed and delighted, the rest of 
the company, soon growing wearied with 
listening, would withdraw, leaving the pair 
to their sapient dialogue, as, casting up their 
eyes with looks of terror, for it was a 
superstitious age, they begged ci God deliver 
them from evil. The Cap'en was surely a 
talking witchery ! " 

It sometimes happened that the learned 
guest, on retiring, would question mine host 
as to the antecedents of the Oap'en, but 
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Master Steenie Caps knevr very little or 
nothing about them. 

Once the great Mr. Evelyn lodged at 
"The Monk's Head," and having entered into 
a colloquy with Harrowsby, thus makes 
mention of him in a letter to his friend, the 
famous Dr. Jeremy Taylor : — 

" And here I have been," writes he, " detained some 
three days with my foot, the wounding of which by a fall 
from my horse you are acquainted with. This inn is a 
decent place, and well kept by one Caps, a man I've known 
these ten years and more ; and therefore, sir, if you pass 
this way, I recommend it heartily to you. Thanks be 
to the Lord, my foot pains me less and less, and by His 
mercy, will soon heal. Here I have fallen in with a 
fellow named Harrowsby I met abroad, when wandering 
in Italy, at Venice. He is a strange person, of great 
learning, understanding, and research in science, alchemy, 
and astronomy, and well versed in languages. I think he 
hath taught himself all he knows by the reading of books 
and frequenting of wise men. He tells many strange 
things of the lands he has visited, for he hath been in 
Italy, Spain, and even at Cyprus, and in Egypt. From 
the way in which he speaks, I take him to be a man of 
birth ; , but when I ventured to question him, even very 
discreetly, on his past history, he grew angry, and became 
silent, so that I had much ado to make him speak with 
me again. He hath very deep sunken eyes, of a pale 
gray colour, that lighten up with a fierce fire, like those 
of a cat, or of one who is distraught, whene'er you speak 
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to him of Christian philosophy and love, patience and 
forgiveness. I fear his heart is not with the Lord, whom 
you so nobly serve. Sir, if you were here you could do a 
mighty deal of good, by your sage and Christian way of 
discourse, and lead him from his hardened fashion of 
speaking of God and men. I have heard him in the past 
hours talk so vindictively of one he says hath done him 
injury, that I have longed for your charity and power of 
ministration towards sinners. But, sir, what am I in 
comparison with you, who seem to me to have furnished 
the world with countless good examples, and rare precepts 
against evil ? I beseech you, in your charity, pray for 
this man Harrowsby, for I fear he needs the prayers of the 
just even as much as I do. I owe him gratitude for his 
entertaining talk on matters of interest to me in science 
and travel, and thereby he has made endurable my 
enforced stay away from those who, like your honoured 
self, sir, I love and esteem.*' 

As already said, from the moment the 
stranger entered, this man Harrowsby for a 
time could not take his eyes off him. The 
instant he had heard his voice without he 
started up, and stood listening for a few 
seconds. Then a fierce look of anger swept 
his features, and he fell back half dazed into 
his seat. 

None observed this movement, but all 
soon noticed that his previous composure was 
gone. 
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One old man asked the cause of bis sudden 
silence. 

" Nothing, neighbour, nothing. The heat 
of the fire hath made me sleepy, that's all," 
he answered nervously, and with some degree 
of irritation. 

Then he resumed his study of the stranger. 
He masked his face with his hands, and 
watched him through his fingers. His glare 
was terrible. 

The veins in his forehead and throat 
were swollen like cords, and he had difficulty 
to suppress the quivering of his frame. 

By-and-by a deadly pallor came over him. 
Then calming down, and still hiding his face, 
he pretended to have fallen asleep. 

Meanwhile the gentleman, haughty and 
unobservant, condescended to fall into a 
chat ; told how he had passed many years in 
America, and was just arrived in Europe, by 
France; related his sea experiences, and 
cursed the bad roads. He was in the midst 
of a fine description of the superiority of 
French coaches over those of England when 
his supper was announced. 

He rose, first courteously, but for mere 
company's sake, inviting his neighbour to 
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partake with him , who, being a man of pro- 
digious stomach, eagerly accepted the offer,, 
and soon both were discussing the tasty fowl 
and excellent ale the buxom serving woman 
had set before them. 

The man by the fire slightly changed his- 
position during their meal, for better ob- 
servation. When the two men came back,, 
he relapsed into his simulated slumber. 

" I've not been in England these ten years- 
and more sir," observed the gentleman, 
drawing up to the fire. " Things have 
mightily changed whilst I've been abroad. 
Why, sir, the day before I sailed for America, 
whither I was sent by Government in charge 
of an office in Virginia, the late King went in 
procession through London, in state, to the 
Short Parliament." 

"I mind the circumstance of it right 
well," broke in the gossip, "right well; a 
glorious sight — the King a'goin' in pomp 
through Lun'un streets, amidst such cheer- 
ing as never was heard on afore nor since." 

" And yet but four years ago," observed 
the stranger, " this selfsame King, Charles I M 
was beheaded." 

" For the land's sake, sir,' 5 whispered buxom 
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Mistress Tomasine Caps, as she seated herself 
in a low seat close to the fire and near the 
stranger, " don't ye begin to talk politics 
here, whilst there be so many hocker-headed* 
folks abroad. It's sure to bring about words, 
if it don't blow3. You'll take it kindly, I 
hope, in me being so free as to say so to 

you." 

The gentleman, however, deigned only 
to smile rather sarcastically at the good- 
natured fat little woman. Then he asked 
so.mewhat abruptly of the man who had 
shared his supper, " I think, master, you 
said you saw the King's death, did you not ? 
I wish you'd tell me about it." 

" An't it please you, sir, and so I will," 
said the man only too delighted, notwith- 
standing the evident annoyance of the land- 
lady to relate for the hundredth time a tale 
of such interest. Several men, though Round- 
heads, as was easily to be seen by their 
shaven pates and plain attire, but who yet 
loved to hear the sad narrative of the King's 
death from one who had witnessed it, drew 
closer to him, and helped to form a horse- 
shoe round the glowing fire. 

* Hot-headed. 
VOL. I. 
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Harrowsby meanwhile still pretended to be 
sleeping soundly. From time to time a look 
of contempt stole across his face especially 
whenever the stranger ventured on any ex- 
pression^ pity for the sorrow and suffering 
of the King, as if he knew full well the man's 
heart was too brimful of selfishness and 
cruelty to be capable of kindly feeling. 

" Right well do I mind the King's death, 
sir," continued the gossip, a fine looking man 
of the trading class, as he assumed that air 
of importance we all are wont to put on 
when we boast of having seen wonders our 
friends have never beheld, or declare our 
acquaintance with the high and mighty. 
" I'm kind o* related to' Gregory Brandon* 
the axe-man as cut the King's head off. My 
wife was his cousin, and as certain as I and 
you sit here together, Brandon, because the 
King did not say he'd forgive him as he 
craved his Grace to do before he struck the 
blow, when all was over took to his bed and 
pined away into his grave ere eighteen 
months were up. Says he as how he al'us 

* Gregory Brandon, who executed (against his will) Charles I., 
besought the King to forgive him the involuntary deed. His 
Majesty refused, a fact which caused Brandon such sorrow that 
he pined away and died within two years after the regicide. 
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saw the King a standing by him just as he 
was at the hour of death, but holding his 
bloody head in his hands, and a-shaking of it 
at him. My wife, as was with him afore he 
died, heard him say often as how he saw the 
devil ready to tear him off his death-bed. 
You know'd Brandon, Gregory Brandon, 
Cap'en Harrowsby, didn't ye? Why, I've 
heard ye say ye did." 

Cap'en Harrowsby paid no attention to the 
question, but the stranger now for the first 
time noticed him, and was manifestly struck 
by his face, from which he had removed his 
hands, and which was just then distinctly 
lighted up by the fire. He looked hard at 
him, with a curious expression of mingled 
hatred and fear, which, however, presently 
yielded to one of doubt, and muttering 
" Impossible, it cannot be ! " relapsed again 
into his former haughty and indifferent 
attitude, and followed languidly the gossip's 
story of the death of the King. 

" Well, sir, 'twas about ten o'clock in the 
morning o' January 30th, 1649. I mind the 
date right well ; and a bitter cold day it was, 
too, that King Charles was brought through 
the Park to Whitehall. I stood in the crowd, 
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as big a crowd as e'er you see ; and wi' me 

was my wife and Gregory Brandon's wife, 

and she a-crying fit to break her heart 'cause 

they forced her husband, as was executioner 

then, agin his will, poor man, to kill the 

King, and we mighty afraid the mob 'ud 

know her for Brandon's wife and have, her 

in pieces ; but she, womanlike* 'ud come. 

Well, sir, the King walked arm-in-arm wi* 

Bishop Juxon ; and Colonel Tomlinson, as 

pale as death, walked afore 'em with his hat 

off. And when they came right a-front of us, 

Lord ! I thought Mrs. Brandon 'ud ha' died, 

for we heard the King say to an officer as 

asked him if he had helped with Buckingham 

to kill his father, * If I had but that sin to 

answer for, I'd not fear to meet God.' Then 

he passed away among the soldiers and the 

people. Some of the soldiers spit on him ; 

but, Lord, how the folks did weep and 

moan ! " 

" Did you see him die ?" asked the gentle- 
man, gravely. 

" Faith, did I ! Well, me and my wife and 
poor Cousin Brandon, when the King had 
passed away into Whitehall, we went up to a 
house close by the Palace as belong to a 
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friend o' mine's master, and we went up on 
the roof and saw the King come out and 
make a speech by the scaffold ; but ne'er a 
word did we hear, though they do say as how 
he spoke a wonderful lot of goodliness. And 
when poor Mrs. Brandon see her husband a- 
going up to chop the King's head off, and run 
his fingers down the edge of the axe to see if 
t were sharp, it was as if she'd lost her 
reason, for off she went in a swound and fell 
down flat ; and my wife and me had to hold 
her up, and then carry her into the chamber. 
I run up agin, and saw the axe fall upon the 
King's neck, and the blood a-pouring from 
it. 'Twas a dreadful sight as ever was seen 
on earth, and the people fell to groaning as 
if judgment had come upon us all. They do 
say he died easy ; and some said it was well 
he died, and some not. They say, too, that 
the snow fell so thick upon his coffin, that 
when it got to the Chapel Royal at Windsor 
the black velvet pall was as white as a pigeon's 
back ; and many folks take this for a sign as 
how he were kind o' innocent o' the harm 
they did say he done the people. But I am 
no politician one way nor t'other." 

Seeing that a political discussion was about 
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to follow this account of the King's death, 
the hostess thought fit to remark, by way of 
preventing it and changing the topic of con- 
versation, that she * f hoped her guest had had 
a pleasant journey." 

" It took me," he replied, " three days from 
Paris to Calais; and we were twelve 
hours crossing to Dover, as there was no 
wind. We had some nice company with us. 
Two Polish gentlemen, and one Master Hollar,. 
a Bohemian artist from Prague, and a youngs 
fellow in the Venetian Ambassador's service ; 
and they all assured me matters political 
were most unsettled here in England since 
the coming to power of Old Noll." 

"You are mad to call him so," exclaimed 
the landlord, aghast at such liberties beings 
taken with the terrible name of Cromwell. 
" These bain't times for folks as have wives 
and children to look after to be a-talkin* 
politicks. It's just as well for 'em to mind 
their own business, and to let them as is put 
over us by Them that is do accordin' to their 
own wills. I do feel kind o' sorry, too, for 
that poor King, tho' ; I do. Still, it's all for 
the best, and Them that is ; and don't let a 
sparrow hatch off a cuckoo's egg but They 
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be sure to know it, is alus in the right. And 
arter all is said and done, them as wears 
crowns don't sleep any more comfortable 
in 'em as them that wears nightcaps, as the 
Andrew say." 

Notwithstanding this lengthy tirade from 
Master Steenie Caps, the gentleman was 
determined to take no hint, broad or narrow, 
and soon resumed his political discussion, by 
dragging into it an elderly, but habitually 
taciturn man, seated next to Harrowsby. 
This he effected by asking him his opinion 
concerning the right and justice of Charles I.'s 
execution. 

The ancient man, who was tall and thin as a 
skeleton, and had a face as wrinkled and 
brown as a walnut shell, answered, in the 
nasal tone assumed by the strictest Puritans 
of the day : " Friend, is't not writ in Scrip- 
ture, in the Book of Numbers, thirty-fifth 
chapter and the thirty-first verse, c Moreover 
ye shall take not satisfaction for the life of a 
murderer which is guilty of death; but he 
shall be surely put to death.' And in Deu- 
teronomy, in the first chapter, and at the 
seventeenth verse, c Ye shall not respect 
persons in judgment ; but ye shall hear the 
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small as well as the great.' Now, if a king 
or a magistrate, sir, act in contrary ways to 
the ends of truth, the people's good, they 
shall end their office, and in justice's name 
perish. The Lord hath said that there shall 
be no respect for persons in judgment, and 
there should be none. If a King do harm, 
let a King be punished, and this King Charles 
was a man of evil ways, and not freely elected 
by the people. Again, I pray you, read Levi- 
ticus, chapter twentieth, at the second verse, 
' Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, 
or of the strangers that giveth away of his 
seed to Moloch, he shall be put to death ; the 
people shall stone him with stones.' King 
Charles gave his people unto Moloch, and his 
people were obedient to the law, and slew 
him. See also Judges, at the twenty-second 
and"— 

" Stay, I pray you ; quote no more Scrip- 
ture to justify murder," said the gentleman, 
somewhat angrily. 

" Murder ! " cried the aged man, rising 
fiercely, and with the harsh tones of fanaticism 
in his voice. " Murder, say you. It was no 
murder, but the fulfilling of the command- 
ments of God Himself, who, in His eternal 
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wisdom, has placed His servant Cromwell to 
rule over us. You blaspheme, and are a man 
of Belial so to call justice murder. See, I 
say, Scripture, what it sayeth in the matter 
in the Book of Deuteronomy." 

" Tut ! tut ! man ! " exclaimed the stranger, 
in accents of irritation and contempt. " You 
would quote your Scripture to make black 
white and white black, if you were let." 

" You shall hear me out. In the Book of 
Numbers it's written," retorted the Puritan, 
" 'tis written "— 

" The devil take Numbers, and you too I " 
answered the gentleman, much irritated. " I 
pray you hold your peace." 

"Ho! he blasphemes!" cried several 
voices ; and to his dismay, the unlucky 
traveller found that the whole company, 
excepting Harrowsby, had risen, and was 
agitatedly siding with the Scripture man. 
The host and hostess, in great concern, were 
vainly endeavouring to lull the suddenly-risen 
storm. 

" I but defend the innocent," exclaimed 
the gentleman, soothingly, " as behoved me. 
I beg you to pardon me, good masters, a 
stranger, long absent from England, if I have 
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said aughfc to offend. I but sided with the 
innocent, as is my wont." 

Then, for the first time, Harrowsby rose to 
his full height, and confronted the man, say- 
ing in a loud tone, full of exasperation and 
of withering contempt and irony, "As is 
your wont to defend the innocent ! You are 
the man who defends the innocent, are you ? 
They have a noble champion in you, as you 
and I know full well. Such a champion as 
the lamb has in the wolf when its fangs are 
in its tender flesh. Charles of England was 
a tyrant, but I pity him if you, Rich — " 

" Who are you ? " here interrupted the 
stranger impetuously, and with great agita- 
tion, so as to prevent the full utterance of the 
name. He had grown ashy pale, and, not- 
withstanding his strongest endeavours to 
steady himself, his knees actually shook 
under him with fear. " Who are you ? " 

" You know as well as I do who you are. 
We will meet soon. Come, Nip," to the dog 
who had risen at the same time as its master, 
and who was glaring fiercely at the traveller, 
ready on the slightest sign to spring upon 
him : " come, Nip, let's to the door to breathe 
air. I need air ; he has poisoned the place. 
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We will meet later," he said, as he passed the 
stranger into the hall. 

" That man is mad," said the gentleman, 
as calmly as he could, and when he had suffi- 
ciently mastered himself to be able to speak 
clearly. The diversion, however, had been 
made, and the political quarrel forgotten in 
the sensation caused by the extraordinary 
behaviour of the Cap'en. The good folks 
were even anxious to assure the stranger that 
there was no harm in the Cap'en, but that he 
was a little " queer " in his manners. The 
hostess, with whom Harrowsby was no favou- 
rite, actually went so far as to assert that, in 
her opinion, it was a pity that Matthew Hop- 
kins, the witchfinder, had not got hold of the 
Cap'en and sent him already where he was 
sure to go before long. 
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It took some time before the stranger en- 
tirely recovered his self-possession and pre- 
sence of mind ; and, indeed, it was not until 
he was quite certain that there was no likeli- 
hood of the Cap'en returning that even- 
ing that he consented to withdraw for the 
night. 

" You'll pardon us, sir," said mine host, » 
garrulously, as he preceded his guest down 
many corridors to his sleeping apartment, 
" but your room is much in the rear of the 
house. 'Tis the best we have, and was our 
wedding room. In olden times the Abbots 
of the Austins at Gravesend used it for their 
rest, on their way to and from London. 
There be a fine fire a-crackling on the hearth, 
and the bed is of down my mother gathered. 
A good housewife in her day she were, too, 
tho' she be blind now, poor cre'tur, and a' most 
useless." Here mine host threw wide open 
the door of a large and lofty chamber of 
Gothic style. 
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A wood fire blazed on the hearth, and a 
waxen taper, nearly two feet high, like those 
used on the altars of a Catholic church, burnt 
in a silver candlestick upon the centre table. 
One side of the chamber was filled by a huge 
high-posted and carved bedstead, heavily 
draped. Opposite the door was a low Grothic 
window. The room was agreeably warmed, 
and it looked cheerful and of unusual comfort 
for those days, albeit dry rushes covered the 
floor instead of a carpet. 

As the host was retiring, Harrowsby, to 
his wrath and surprise, stood in the doorway. 

" Eichard Marston, I have to speak with 
you," he said, in a hollow tone. 

" I do not know you, sir," faltered the 
gentleman. " Who are you ? Why do you 
come here at this hour ? " 

" You do know me though, and must and 
shall hear me." He advanced and whispered 
something in the gentleman's ear, who, lift- 
ing his head and turning his ghastly face 
upon the innkeeper, said, in a voice calmed 
only by a supreme effort, " 'Tis well. This 
man knew me years ago, and has to speak 
with me — of old times. Sir, be seated. 
Good-night, good host ; good-night." 
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Casting a backward glance, Steenie Caps 
saw the two men staring at each other in the 
middle of the room, and noticed that their 
faces were as livid as those of the dead. 

He closed the door and went downstairs, 
wondering what Cap'en Harrowsby could 
possibly have to say with the stranger from 
America. As he reached the hall a violent 
knock at the door changed bis train of 
thought. 

" Who's there at this time o' night ? " he 
cried, before undoing the lock. 

" I, Philip Wetherleigh. Let me in, Caps, 
I'm drenched to the flesh." 

« Why, Master Philip Wetherleigh ! " ex- 
claimed the innkeeper, in his most cheerful 
tone, as he opened the door, and the weary 
horseman Marston had crossed upon the road 
early in the evening entered. " In the name 
of all the flying witches, how came ye abroad 
at this hour of the night, and in such a 
storm ? Why, Tomasine, wife ! Bob, Sally, 
all of you, 'tis Master Philip Wetherleigh ! 
Sally, get you the warming-pan, and make 
ready the second 7 best bedroom. And ho ! 
bring up the rest of the capon ; warm it up, 
I say, and set to and prepare a cup o' sack 
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for Master Philip. Bight glad to see your 
honour. Pray step in, sir. Lawcus heart ! 
but I am glad to see ye, sir. A'most frozen, 
I'll warrant. 'Tis a horrid night, ain't it ? 
Tomasine ! why, Tomasine, wife, I say, set 
the rest o' the capon a-warming. But do 
you take your cloak off, sir. Sally, bring 
them easy shoes for Master Philip ; and you, 
Bob, pull his boots off. Lawcus heart I What 
a night, fit to freeze the flying witches a- 
going to their Sabbath." And what between 
orders and words of welcome, mine host soon 
became so exhausted by reason of his fatness 
and shortness of breath, that he was fain to 
throw himself in a chair and rest. 

Meanwhile, Mistress Tomasine, with a 
gown hastily thrown over her night gar- 
ments, came upon the scene, and, after wel- 
coming the favoured guest, proceeded to the 
kitchen to prepare his supper. 

The new-comer was a well-looking gentle- 
man of about thirty-five years of age, of 
pleasant countenance, denoting gentleness of 
disposition. He appeared, however, pale and 
tired. He wore deep mourning, and received 
the attentions of the host with an air of 
fatigue and languor. 
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" I missed my way some hours since," said 
he, as he threw himself heavily into a chair, 
" and my horse fell in the snow and hurt his 
knees. I left him at a farmhouse about 
three miles distant, and walked here through 
about the worst storm I ever knew in all my 
life. I met a coach on the road travelling 
here, and called to the coachman, but he heard 
me not." 

Presently supper was served, but, as Mr. 
Wetherleigh scarcely ate anything, it was 
soon despatched. Mine host and his wife, 
who stood on either side of him during the 
meal, now began to chat. 

"It is as we feared it would be when your 
honour stayed here on your way to Gravesend 
last week. The madam, your sister, is gone ?" 

" Yes, Caps, my poor sister died Monday, 
and was buried yesterday." 

" She were a very sickly lady," observed 
the hostess, sympathetically, " and had been 
ailing these six years, sir ; and, arter all, ? tis 
as well the dear Lord took her to Hisself out 
of this here vale of sorrows and sufferins." 

" She made a holy end," Philip said ; " and 
indeed, she hath ever lived a good Christian 
life." 
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"That I warrant she did," cried the 
hostess ; " that I warrant she. did. A wise 
woman and a good one was Mistress Ford- 
ham. 9 

" I thought," continued Mr. Wetherleigh, 
" I should not see her again, even when I got 
her letter at the Hall, calling me to what she 
knew right well was to be her death-bed, but 
she was still living when I reached her/' 
Here he gave the details concerning the death 
of his only sister, a lady who dwelt in an old 
mansion beyond Gravesend, and on whom he 
had been in the habit of visiting frequently 
daring the past few years on account of her 
delicate health and the affection he bore her. 
On his way to and from Wetherleigh Hall, 
his home, an ancient manor near Tunbridge 
Wells, some forty miles and more distant, he 
invariably stayed at " The Monk's Head," if 
not for the night at least for a meal, because 
the host and his wife were well recommended 
to him, the hostess, indeed, having at one 
lime been a servant in his own home. 

"Did the good lady leave anything to Mis- 
tress Mabel, your little niece, sir?" asked 
Mrs, Oaps, presently, her curiosity on this 
point gaining head over her prudence. Her 

VOL. I. D 
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husband scowled at her for her boldness, but 
she, in return, smiled at him archly. She 
had asked her question, and waited the reply 
with a certain triumphant air that seemed to 
say, " I've got what I want now, for all you, 
sir." 

" No," said Philip, quietly, taking no note 
of the varied expressions of his interlocutors. 
" No ; all her money — it was not. much — goes 
to her husband's family. She leaves some 
trinkets and linen to my poor brother John's 
orphan, that is all." 

" And how, pray, is Mistress Mabel, sir?" 
asked the hostess, somewhat disappointed at 
what she considered bad news, the child 
being a favourite with her. 

" Well and hearty. She grows fast, and is 
a sweet child. Mrs. Claypole cares for her," 
answered Philip, as he rose to retire for the 
night. The host and hostess escorted their 
honoured guest to his chamber. It was next 
to that of the stranger. 

After many reiterated expressions of de- 
light at having beneath their roof so good a 
gentleman as Master Philip Wetherleigh, the 
worthy pair withdrew ; and soon silence 
Teigned in the old inn. 
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Philip Wetherleigh, taking a chair, placed 
it in front of the fire, for he was tired from 
his long walk in the snow. Overcome by 
fatigue and the heat he presently fell asleep. 

How long he had slept he could not after- 
wards remember, when he awakened to hear 
voices in the next room raised in anger. He 
listened, but could not distinguish a single 
word of the evident quarrel. 

At last, a shrill though not loud cry, fol- 
lowed by a dull sound as of the falling of a 
human body, convinced him that one of the 
•disputants was wounded and in peril. 

He seized his sword, and, rushing from the 
chamber, burst open the door of the adjacent 
room. As he did so, a man blew out the 
•candle. The fire was nearly extinguished, 
the chamber was almost in total darkness. 

Philip cried out several times as he ad- 
vanced — " Who's there ? What's the 
matter ? " 

No answer. 

Presently he stumbled over something 
lying in the centre of the apartment. His 
sword fell from his hand. His outspread 
fingers encountered first a face, and then 
something moist and warm like fresh blood. 
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Springing up, he cried — " Help ! help I 
Murder ! " 

A haud gagged his mouth. 

" Hold your tongue, or I'll send you to 
meet yon scoundrel ! " 

For a single instant Philip thought he recog- 
nised the voice. 

Philip Wetherleigh was a strong wiry man, 
and was now engaged in a violent hand-to- 
hand struggle with his adversary. He dis- 
armed him at last ; but just as he had done 
so the chamber was flooded with light, and 
the host and his men, armed with knives and 
staves, - entered in wild confusion, shouting 
and crying as if possessed. 

Philip's antagonist, with a supreme effort, 
shook him off, sprang towards the low window 
and threw it open. He immediately saw that 
he could safely leap from it. Before any one 
could prevent him, he was out on the sill; 
but as he was about to spring down Philip 
made a sword slash at his left hand, which 
clung to the window-frame. Two of his 
fingers were severed by the heavy stroke, 
and fell to the chamber floor. The man 
dropped to the ground in the snow with a 
howl of pain. 
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Mine host and his men rushed to the 
-window, only to see him making fast across 
the garden into the wood on the opposite 
side of the road. Not one of them had the 
courage or the presence of mind to leap after 
him. By the time they had gone downstairs, 
and round through the yards and shrubberies 
to the spot where the man had alighted, he 
was gone, and his footprints were already 
Toeing filled up by the snow. They let loose 
his dog Nip, but the animal soon disappeared 
in the dark after its master. Two days 
later they found its body with the throat cut. 
The man had killed the poor faithful brute, 
fearing, doubtless, that it might betray him. 

The pursuit was vain. After an hour's 
hunt in all directions they returned home, to 
find Philip and several of the other guests 
surrounding the body of the murdered man. 
They had placed him on the bed, and 
examined his wounds. It was a knife thrust, 
which went straight to the heart. Death 
had been instantaneous. 

Several valuable rings and jewels were 
still on the body, and on the table lay a sack 
of gold. Robbery then had not been the 
motive of the deed. 
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On closer inspection a string was discovered 
round the neck of the corpse, which had 
been attached to some parchment, for a 
fragment of it still remained tied to the cord- 
It had been violently torn off. The posses- 
sion of this object was then the probable 
cause of the murder. 

" To think," cried the host, aghast with 
horror, " that Cap'en Harrowsby should a' 
done this under my roof! " 

" Was Harrowsby his name ? " asked 
Philip. 

" Yes, sir ; and a very honest man we ever 
thought him," returned Master Caps, wring- 
ing his hands in great distress. " To think 
of his killing a man in my house ! " 

"'Tis ruinous," interrupted his wife, in 
piteous accents, while tears rolled down her 
cheeks. " We'll have a rare time of it now. 
They'll fix a ghost on us, and the place ull be 
reported haunted, and not a soul ull come- 
near it. Lud ! Lud ! to think of murder 
being done in our house, an' we as have had 
such hard times in our day, and was just 
getting along so nicely. Marry ! we'll be 
ruined, we shall 1 That's what comes along 
of your harbouring wizards in your house," 
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she continued, angrily, turning on her 
husband, " I alius told you he was a witch, 
or worse. Indeed, I never could abide the 
man ; but you'll never believe me. It's a 
judgment on ye, and on us all.* 

"Peace, hostess," said Mr. Wetherleigh, 
gravely. " Silence 1 Bo not rail in the 
presence of the dead. And you, Master 
Caps answer me. Was this man from these 
parts ? " 

" He was a Kentish man, for certain sure,'* 
said the host ; lc and I always knew that by 
his speech, though he did seek to deny it. 
He was round and about here in these parts 
eight years." 

" Nearer ten, though he's been away for 
months, and even years, at a time," broke in 
the hostess. 

" I did not see his face," said Master 
Philip. " What was he like ? " 

The host gave, with the assistance of his 
wife, as graphic a description of Harrowsby 
as their agitation would permit. It recalled 
no one Philip had ever seen, and yet he knew 
the voice well; but whose voice it was he 
could not for life recall. 

He determined to dismiss all concern 
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about the matter, and to consider it but an 
effect of the imagination. Presently he 
thought of the two fingers, and picked them 
up. 

" I have a trophy of the affray," he said, 
as he threw them on the table. " To-morrow 
early we'll warn the folks at Gravesend, and 
I'll warrant there will be some search made. 
Meantime, lock this chamber, and let none 
enter it, and," he added, "good-night to you 
all. As for these poor fragments of a rascal, 
I'll keep them safe — the fingers of his left 
hand. Alas ! poor gentleman," looking at 
the corpse, " I trust he bad time to recom- 
mend his soul to God, for he's a wonderfully 
hard-featured man. I'm glad I rapped that 
wretch well on the knuckles, in troth I am. 
Good strong fingers, too ; my sword hath a 
sharp blade." 

" Some one had ought to watch by the 
corpse, sir," said Caps, as he was about to 
close the door, and very reluctantly, for he 
dreaded being deputed to that office. 

" I'll watch, for I'll not sleep again this 
night," answered Mr. Wetherleigh, quietly. 
" Go you to bed, good Mrs. Caps ; and you, 
sir, see that your men be stirring early, so 
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that justice be put at once on the track of 
the murderer. The storm is too high for 
any attempt at pursuit to-night. Faith! I 
think he'll not go far with this wind and 
snow, and will be found easily enough after 
daybreak. Grood-night to you all." He re- 
entered the room where the corpse lay, and 
closed the door. 

The host went below to execute his orders, 
and Mistress Caps to her room, where the 
.serving wenches had gathered like a covey of 
frightened birds, in fear and trembling, for 
;they had become sore afraid. 

Mr. Philip Wetherleigh " waked " all night 
t>y the body of the murdered man. 

There is no more solemn duty than that of 
watching by the dead through the long 
liours of the night, especially by the corpse 
<of one whose thread of life has been 
violently severed. A little while before Philip 
had knelt by the bedside of a beloved sister, 
whose calm features were majestically placid 
an death. Even sickness had not distorted 
them severely, for she was a woman who had 
led a quiet and innocent life. But the man 
who lay before him now was one whose face, 
.suddenly frozen by the touch of death, was 
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wicked and cruel, and the pale lips seemed as 
if they had stiffened for ever on the utterance 
of a savage oath. Though painful to look 
at, there was a weird fascination about the 
face of the deceased, which Mr. Wetherleigh 
could not resist. For fully half an hour he 
stood with his eyes fixed upon it. At last he- 
tore himself away, covered the body with a 
sheet, and seated himself by it. 

He was not a very strong-minded man. On 
the contrary, his was a quiet and retiring 
nature. For the past ten years, ever since 
the death of his elder brother, he had de- 
voted himself to study, bat without those re- 
sults which genius alone can extract from 
books. What he learnt he never was able to- 
use, either for his own benefit or that of 
others. He was a pleasant, common-sensed, 
affectionate, but undemonstrative man, pos- 
sessed of little imagination. 

When he was able to collect his thoughts 
and fix his attention on one subject at a time,, 
the tragic occurrence of the evening returned 
to him vividly. Much too practical to in- 
dulge himself in an exaggeration of the de- 
tails, he simply reviewed what had taken- 
place ; and, as he did so, remembered the- 
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voice of the murderer, and the singular fact 
that, notwithstanding his terror, he had dis- 
tinctly recognised it as familiar to him ; but 
whose it was he knew not, and for the life of 
him he could not, as they say, " place it.'* 
He tried to recollect whose it resembled, but 
vainly ; and as he thought of the voice, there 
came an undercurrent of memories, faint a& 
last echos, vaguely recalling to him his 
brother, dead ten years ago. 

Almost involuntarily he pictured to his 
fancy his own happy boyhood, when John, 
some years his senior was his tutor andguide^ 
Then came his school days, and the death of 
his father, and the departure of his brother to 
seek his fortune. Then his marriage. Then 
the sudden announcement by letter of his 
young sister-in-law's death, and, soon after, 
the arrival at Wetherleigh of the nurse with 
the infant Mabel, bearing a piteous letter beg- 
ging Philip to love and rear her as his own ;. 
and, lastly, the news of John's own death in 
a foreign land and in the full pride of a vigor- 
ous manhood. 

Thus did Philip pass the dreary vigil m 
dreaming over the past. At daybreak mine 
host relieved him of his sombre duty. 
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Whilst taking a last look at the corpse he 
little imagined how intimately in life the 
murdered man's fate had been linked with 
Tiis own; he little dreamt what blood had 
flowed from the severed fingers of the assas- 
sin. Had he known the terrors which a thick 
veil as yet mercifully hid from him, he would 
Jiave wished his sword's edge had been softer 
than wool. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MANOR HOUSE. 



"Wethebleigh Hall was an old and some- 
what dilapidated house, standing almost lost 
amongst noble trees, not far from Tunbridge 
Wells, in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the county of Kent. No spot can be ima- 
gined lovelier in late spring time. 

A stately avenue of lime trees forming 
with the multitude of their young delicate 
leaves, a shady vault of verdure, leading 
from the high road to the front garden of the 
mansion. At their feet, on the unkept road, 
the grass was bright and velvety, and richly 
embroidered with buttercups and daisies. 

In shady nooks beds of violets still wafted 
abroad, for the spring had been late, an en- 
chanting and subtle scent, which contended 
with the stronger perfume of primroses, 
decking with pale stars the borders of a 
weedy ditch following close the well-worn 
footpath. 

A hedg9 dividing the avenue from a slop- 
ing meadow was silver with wreaths of may^ 
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In this meadow, one fine evening some six 
ninths after the marier at the " Monk's 
Head, " a mild-lccking cow, standing under a 
pitk hawthorn tree, watched lazily Master 
Philip Wetherleigh as, book in hand, he 
sauntered home to the Hall from his afternoon 

strolL 

Xo news had been heard of the assassi n , 
notwithstanding unusual zeal on the part of 
the Government to secure him. He had 
escaped with the private papers of his victim, 
thereby rendering his identification impos- 
sible, for he was without personal attendance, 
and his basrgasre onlv contained articles of 
apparel and a few books. 

The postillion, indeed, remembered that 
the unfortunate gentleman called himself 
Marston, and the landlord affirmed that it 
was by this name Harrowsby had addressed 
him, but there were no documents found 
amongst his effects to declare the fact. 

It was known, however, since he had him- 
self so stated to several persons in the inn, 
that he had filled an official position in Vir- 
ginia, but letters of inquiry addressed to that 
distant colony had not yet been answered. 
All that could be gathered concerning 
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Cap'en Harrowsby was favourable to the 
man. For over ten years he had frequented, 
-at long intervals, the neighbourhood of 
Gravesend, and when he did so he usually 
lodged at the " Monk's Head;" but beyond 
* change or two of clothing in his single 
wallet, he was not encumbered with luggage. 
The landlord, as we have seen, knew little or 
nothing of his affairs, and could throw 
scarcely any light on his past history. 

The body of the traveller, after the inquest, 
was decently buried in the parish churchyard 
at Gravesend, and when his murder had been 
made " a nine days' wonder," it almost ceased 
to be talked about, except by those imme- 
diately concerned as witnesses in the bloody 
event. For a long time, however, at the 
'" Monk's Head," scarcely a night passed with- 
out the gossips in the keeping-room making 
it their topic. As to Master Philip, he often 
thought over the terrible scene, and vainly 
endeavoured to remember whose voice the 
-murderer's had recalled. 

In all the chief taverns and inns of the 

principal seaports of England and Scotland 

placards had been posted, describing the 

assassin as minutely as possible, and none of 
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them failed to mention his mutilated left 
hand. But in those troubled times it was- 
not difficult to evade capture, although in 
this case a very strict watch was kept, owing 
partly to the curiosity which the mysterious 
deed had awakened, and also to the fact that 
the Corporation of Gravesend had reserved a 
considerable sum of money found in the 
possession of the deceased, and devoted it to 
the pursuit of his killer, and* as a reward to 
the man who should deliver him, alive or 
dead, into the hands of justice. 

The shades of evening were gathering. 
The sun, already low, was streaming bril- 
liantly between the trunks of the long line of 
lime trees. A boy's voice, breaking the 
silence, caused Philip Wetherleigh to lift his 
eyes from his book. The cow, which had 
been staring at him from beneath the haw- 
thorn, was called home. Philip watched her 
red-and-white form pass across the grass, 
followed by the boy.. Presently she joined 
several others of her species, of various 
shades of brown, russet, white, and black,, 
and then the whole herd, much to the wrath 
of the ruddy-faced lad, splashed into a brook. 
Philip observed them pleasantly. A number 
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of willows dipped their long streamers in the 
limpid water. Here and there the stream 
made tiny pools as smooth as mirrors, re- 
fleeting the moving clouds, the sky, and the 
cows drinking. 

By-and-bye a flock of sheep, driven by a 
shepherd, crossed a wooden bridge. Their 
arrival and departure induced the cattle to 
<juit the water, and soon the drove disap- 
peared down a shady lane on the opposite 
•bank, at the bottom of which rose a church 
steeple. Then a duck and her ducklings 
took possession of the brook, and watching 
this pretty fleet of down and feathers amused 
Philip until suddenly the sun thrust itself 
into a big black cloud edged with crimson 
and gold, and thereby reminded him that it 
was time to bestir himself homeward. 

He paused again, however, when he reached 
the garden gate, for another scene of quiet 
beauty greeted him. 

An old-fashioned English garden lay 
stretched before him, with all its wealth of 
quaint-named flowers, daffodils and colum- 
bines, daisies and golden chains, and rose& 
just coming into bud. Two splendid chest- 
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nuts, in full bloom, shaded the lichen-tinted 
walls of the old house. 

Wetherleigh Hall was not a large but a 
very ancient dwelling. One side of it pos- 
sessed a singular turreted tower, about which 
a flock of snowy pigeons whirled, flashing 
pink as they caught on their wings the last 
rays of the sun, which, sliding out of the dark 
cloud, now rested near earth in radiant glory. 

The lovely silence which precedes the ap- 
proach of night was broken by sweet sounds. 
A few birds were still singing their last notes, 
and a swallow skimmed the waters of a large 
pond just beyond the house, on which a 
floating carpet of light green weeds was the 
resting place for some water fowl, whose 
plaintive cries rose sadly on the stillness of 
the air. 

A child's voice awakened Philip from Jris 
reverie. The voice began singing, within the 
house, a curious old song, much in vogue in 
those days : — 

Some have too much, yet still they crave, 

I little have, yet seek no more j 
They are bat poore, though much they have, 

And I am riche, with little store. 
They poore, I riohe ; they beg, I give : 
They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I live. 
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My wealthe is healthe and perfect ease; 

My conscience olere my chief e defence ; 
I never seeke by bribes to please, 

Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as I. 

It was a childlike voice, remarkable only 
for its freshness and naivete of expression. 

" Well done, my darling ! " cried Philip, 
as the singer, a little girl of some twelve 
years, ran out to meet him. " You sing 
nicely. My teaching is not lost on you. 
Marry, you'll surpass your good Aunt Ford- 
ham, of Gravesend, who was a marvellous 
singer in her day ! " 

" Poor Aunt Dorothy/ * said the little 
vocalist, who was not what is usually called 
a, pretty child, but one perhaps destined to 
develop into great beauty as years advanced. 
Her features were too marked and regular 
for loveliness in childhood. Her large dark 
•eyes, by their very size and contrast with 
her white cheeks, gave her almost an elfin 
look. She was hearty enough though, and 
was only a fair specimen of that ungainly 
period of human existence, popularly known as 
"hobbledehoy hood." People who were know- 
ing in such matters smiled and declared that 
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" Mabel Wetherleigh 'ud cause hearts to ache 
before long. Ugly children make handsome 
grown-ups, you know." " Now," she said, 
" Aunt Dorothy is dead, you'll not have ta 
go to Gravesend so often, will you, uncle ? " 

" No, dear," and then he murmured ta 
himself, " Poor sister," as he took the child 
by the hand, and walked slowly to the house ; 
" the last time we met was just before the 
murder I " 

The sun had disappeared, and twilight was 
at hand, the soft shades of which fell gently 
on the golden head of the child. 

" The evening is fair, is it not, little one ? * 
said Philip. " How quiet everything seems. 
It appeareth a'most impossible that crime 
and grief should be abroad when all on earth 
is so peaceful ! " 

Suddenly a dark shadow fell across his 
path. He shuddered. 

" You shudder, Uncle Phil," the little girl 
observed, for his hand trembled in hers. 
" They say when we shudder, some one is 
stepping over our graves." 

"Of your charity, give me bread," en- 
treated a voice close by. " I am hungry." 

A beggar stood before them. He seemed 
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old and infirm. His large frame was bent 
almost double. Snowy white locks hung 
round his head, and his unkept beard was 
long and tangled. His tattered garments 
were travel-stained, and his naked feet, seen 
through the rents of his shoes, were sore, 
even bleeding. One hand held his hat, out- 
stretched for alms, the other rested on a thick 
stick. 

" Mabel, go within, and fetch the good 
man bread, and bid Mistress Clay pole bring 
him ale," said Philip to the child, and then 
turning to the beggar, he continued, " You 
look tired and travel- worn, good master I 
How comes it that one, so full of years, is 
thus thrust on the world to live by alms ? " 

The man lifted his eyes earnestly toward 
Philip, rested them for an instant on his 
mild face, and then turned them toward the 
earth, and sighed deeply ; but he answered 
not. 

" I have touched a discord ! Pray you, 
pardon me, if I've wakened some sad memory. 
Enter, I beseech you, under my porch, and 
rest." 

" No ; I must go on my way, at once, at 
once." 
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The child, humming her merry tune, now 
ran gaily from the house, with her apron full 
of bread and broken victuals. 

An austere female figure, in black, with a 
deep lawn collar around her neck, followed. 
In her shrivelled hand she carried a mug of 
ale. 

The beggar started forward to snatch the 
food, but suddenly recoiled, and cried out in 
a strange weird tone, almost like the howl of 
a wounded animal, " Not from your hands* 
not from your hands, can I take food- Lay 
it upon the ground, my darling, and I will 
lift it thence. Mistress,'* to the old serving- 
woman, faintly, " only water passes my lips. 
I thank you humbly for your hospitality." 

The gentlewoman looked pleased at this 
unusual evidence of temperance. 

The child set the victuals down upon the 
grass. The old man picked them up, and 
hid them in a kerchief. Still keeping his 
face averted, he said, " I ask not of the Lord 
to bless ye, for He has long been deaf to my 
call." Then he heaved a deep sigh, and made 
toward the child as if to embrace it. The 
motion was evidently only a momentary im- 
pulse, for it was followed instantly by an 
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opposite one. The curious creature drew 
himself up to his full height, looked around 
haughtily, and then dropped into his former 
decrepit gait, and turned his back upon the 
house of Wetherleigh without another word. 

When he was beyond the garden, Philip, 
who had watched his motions with amaze- 
ment, sprang forward as if wakened from a 
dream. He ran to the gate and looked after 
the beggar. He raised his voice to call him, 
but desisted when he saw the old man's quiet 
figure passing away slowly under the shadows 
in the gloom. 

" Strange ! " he murmured, as he returned 
home — " strange ! Perchance only a trick 
of the voice. Bah ! He's too old a man. 
Harrowsby was barely fifty, and this mendi- 
cant is past seventy. Yet, how oddly he 
acted ! 'Tis like, poor soul, he is crazed." 

Mistress Margaret Claypole, the house- 
keeper, stood at the door to greet her master. 
Mistress Claypole was a matron a long way 
in her sixties, who never had been fair even 
in her childhood. Her homely yet kind face 
was of the colour of dry parchment, and sur- 
rounded by the pleatings of a cap of the most 
approved Puritanical fashion. Her spare 
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figure was draped in a gloomy robe of nun's 
serge. 

In faith, Master Philip,' ' quoth she, 
yon is the queerest beggar I ever gave alms 
to. Not to take food from an innocent child, 
and then to say the Lord hath departed from 
him. Scandalous! Not a crumb of mine 
should he have touched, had he thus spoken 
ere he begged. Come in, I pray you, sir. 
The night grows chilly ." 

Philip entered the house. A fire burned 
in the keeping-room. He drew a chair in 
front of it. Large oaken presses filled with 
shelves surrounded the chamber, and these 
were plentifully stocked with books. A few 
exotics were growing luxuriantly in pots by 
the bay window. A globe stood on the table, 
and by it a Venetian vase of delicate glass, 
in which was a superb crimson rose. 

Against the wall were two or three large 
monumental brasses, saved from some church 
or other lately desecrated by the Puritans. 

In the window hung a fragment of stained 
glass, with a saint's head upon it, the remains 
of a once gorgeous cathedral " rose." 

The little girl we have already noticed was 
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seated on the hearth, with her arms round 
the neck of a sleeping staghound. 

Philip lifted the little child upon his knee. 
She nestled close to him. 

" Poor little orphan," he said aloud to him- 
self ; " God shield thee from evil ! " 

"Amen ! " answered Mrs. Claypole, who 
•overheard him as she entered, bearing a tray 
with her master's supper smoking upon it. 

Philip ate his meal in silence. He was 
preoccupied. The voice of the mendicant 
had awakened an unpleasant train of thought. 
For weeks he had endeavoured to forget the 
scene at the " Monk's Head," and had partially 
succeeded. To-night, however, his efforts to 
chase the ghastly scene of the murder from 
his memory were so vain that he could 
scarcely eat. The voice of Cap'en Harrowsby 
.sounded all too clearly in his ears. 

He went to bed early, but not to sleep. He 
tried to fix his thoughts on his own affairs, 
and to consider his poverty and his incapa- 
city to struggle with the world, so as to 
build up the shattered fortunes of his house. 
He even sought to picture to himself his little 
niece as grown up and married, with children 
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of her own gathered round her knees. But 
the voice of the assassin seemed to grow 
louder and louder, and above the gentle group- 
he had imagined of the lovely young matron 
and her little ones, stood the menacing figure 
of the awful Cap'en, uplifting his bloody 
hand. 

Toward morning Philip Wetherleigh rose 
and dressed himself. An early walk before 
dawn, he hoped, would refresh him, and chase 
his evil fancies. 

He opened the window, and looked out.- 
All was serene. The constellation of Orion, 
brilliant as diamonds, rose in the cold, clear 
air behind the moon, which shed a quivering 
light around. The water in the neighbour- 
ing pond looked as black as ink, save where 
a star or two twinkled on its surface. 

Philip threw his cloak over him, and de- 
scending noiselessly, let himself out. 

He walked down the avenue, the trees of 
which seemed like a row of ebony giants up- 
holding a canopy of black lace, through which 
glittered the stars, now gradually growing- 
paler and paler, as dawn advanced. 

At last he reached the entrance to the vil- 
lage. In order to avoid waking the numerous- 
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dogs and disturbing the peace at that early 
hour, he took a well-beaten track across the 
churchyard. 

By this time it was daybreak. A cold, 
clear, white light hung overhead. The stars 
had disappeared, and a pink hue marked the 
horizon and indicated the coming of the 
sun. 

As Philip entered the cemetery he turned 
aside and paused for an instant in front of 
a handsome tomb of Renaissance style, upon 
which was the recumbent figure of a woman,, 
excellently graven in Italian marble. 

He stood still for a moment, and looked 
quietly on the beautiful sculpture. 

Suddenly he heard a deep sigh. He passed 
to the other side of the tomb, and there, 
lying stretched upon the grass, was a man. 

It was the beggar. 

Philip touched him. He rose to his knees,, 
saying— 

" Let me rest, I pray you. I'm doing no 
harm. Only resting. In the name of the 
dead, let me alone." 

The tones in which the words, "In the 
name of the dead," were spoken were so sin- 
gular that Mr. Wetherleigh started back. 
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The face of the beggar looked up earnestly 
into his. Then it was averted, but the glance 
sufficed. 

Philip recognised the murderer. 

Just then some countrymen passing along 
the path to their daily labour gave him 
courage to denounce the wretch, for he now 
no longer feared an encounter with a desperate 
man, who was probably well armed. 

" You are," he cried, " Harrowsby ! " 

The beggar, for an instant cowed, and 
then said in a distinct voice — 

" I am not ! " 

But seeing that Mr.Wetherleigh was about 
to call for aid, he rose to his full height, and 
uplifting his hands, the left one of which was 
wanting two fingers, he said in a rapid 
but terrific tone, which sounded preter- 
naturally tremendous on the still, morning 
air — 

"As you value your soul's peace, Philip 
Wetherleigh, be silent. If you would not 
stain yourself with the crime of Cain, hold 
your peace." 

" Who are you ? In the name of God who 
made us both, who are you ? " 

" Your brother, John Wetherleigh ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 



" THE WEPT OP WETHERLEIGH." 



Some three miles from Tunbridge Wells, on 
the road to London, stood an old hostelry 
popularly known as the " Henrietta Maria." 

It was a large and roomy mansion, built in 
the reign of Edward IV., for other and more 
aristocratic purposes, but it had been long 
since converted into an inn, and was much 
frequented by persons on their way to and 
from the famous springs. 

Henrietta Maria, wife of the unfortunate 
Charles I., was the first personage of note 
who patronized the waters of Tunbridge 
Wells. Such, in her time, was the poverty 
of the place, that the royal party was obliged 
to lodge under tents, hastily erected for its 
accomm odation . 

On her way to the Springs, this Queen 
passed the night at the hostelry, and gave it 
her name. Under the Commonwealth the 
landlord thought prudent to change his sign, 
and a thin, coat of white paint now covered 
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the name of the unhappy widow of the late 
king. Over it figured, in brilliant scarlet 
capitals, " The Oliver Cromwell." 

It was five o'clock in the evening of the 
day of the morning interview with his brother, 
that Master Philip Wetherleigh arrived at the 
" Cromwell." 

Immediately upon entering, he was in- 
formed that a stranger was anxiously await- 
ing him in the room known as the Queen's. 

The host showed the way thither. The 
chamber was large and lofty, and hung with 
good but faded Florentine tapestries repre- 
senting the murder of Abel, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, Lot's wife changed to a pillar of salt, 
and the Woman taken in Adultery. These 
needlework pictures were admirably designed, 
but wrought principally in deep blue and pale 
yellow worsted, shaded with floss silk, and 
hung in ample folds. They had been placed 
here for the accommodation of the royal 
lady, and afterwards presented by her to the 
host in acknowledgment of his hospitality. 

An old Turkish carpet lay on the floor ; 
a huge carved table stood in the centre. A 
few ponderous dark oaken chairs were 
arranged in formal symmetry round the 
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walls. Upon one of them, drawn to the 
-empty fireplace, sat John Wetherleigh. 

When his brother entered he did not rise, 
but simply pointed to a chair opposite to him. 

Philip seated himself. 

"You have kept your appointment," he 
.said, in a hollow but firm tone, after a long 
silence. " I must first tell you I am no 
murderer* You called me one this morning, 
but wrongly. You think I murdered the 
man at the " Monk's Head." It was no murder, 
but an act of justice." 

Philip looked at his brother in astonish- 
ment. When uttering the words " an act of 
justice," John Wetherleigh had lifted his 
head proudly as if he was a man whose con- 
science was clear. 

The contrast in the appearance of the two 
brothers was most marked. Philip's gentle, 
scholarly face evinced exceeding nervousness 
and excitement; John's was calm, defiant, 
-even triumphant. 

And yet how changed was his whole ap- 
pearance. Philip marvelled much at its 
alteration. It was not a transformation 
effected by nature and time, but by the work- 
ing of a powerful and irregular imagination, 
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which grief and thirst for vengeance had dis- 
ordered. This man had not seen his forty- 
fifth year, yet he seemed long since to have 
passed into old age. When his face was in 
repose he looked scarcely any older than he 
really was. It was only when passion ruffled 
his unhappy mind he appeared to age se 
rapidly, that some who saw him in these evil 
moods swore he was over threescore and ten. 
His thick-set, strong frame was unbent, al- 
though in order the better to disguise himself, 
he had lately affected a decrepit gait. 

Philip was most struck by the singularity 
of his eyes. He remembered their habitual 
expression years ago to have been soft and 
gentle. Now it was restless and fitful. 
When their orbs fixed on any object it was- 
with a vague, motionless, and staring gaze, 
which now and again altered to one of terror. 

After another long pause John broke the 
silence, again saying in a quiet tone — 

" You seem to marvel at what I say, 
Philip ? " 

" Pray you, for God's sake, tell me the 
truth," Philip answered earnestly, as he sank 
down in a chair. " Seek not to puzzle me by 
roundabouts. Tell me the plain truth, I im- 
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plore you, for you have troubled me beyond 
my strength. I thought you dead these ten 
years and more." 

" And so I have been — c dead ' to you, 
dead to the world, dead to myself, dead to 
everything but my revenge." 

" Your revenge ! What revenge ? " 

Bowing his head on his hands, John 
muttered in a hoarse whisper, " My wife, 
Philip, my wife." 

" What of her ? What of the mother of 
our Mabel, the honest lady, whose tomb you 
sent from Italy ? We stood by it this morn- 
ing. What of her ? " Philip Wetherleigh asked 
with perplexed eagerness, "what of her?" 

" Foully done to death by a traitor/' 
answered his older brother, in a bitter tone. 
" Done to death by a traitor, I say. He's gone, 
but his son shall suffer, at least some — some 
of my agony, before he follows his father 
where 1 sent him. I slew his father too soon ; 
he did not linger in torture long enough. But 
the son, in whose veins runs his foul blood, 
shall know something of my anguish before 
he dies ! " Then he added fiercely, his voice 
quivering with passion, " I'll make him suffer 
the torments his father escaped." 

VOL. I. F 
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Philip Wetherleigh, horrified at the ex- 
pression of his brother's face, cried out, 
" John, what ill hath the son done you ? You 
say his father killed your wife. How old 
then was the child ? " 

c< A babe in arms, curse him." 
" Then what wrong can he have done 
you ? " 

" Such a wrong, that one day I'll find hira, 
and when I do, I'll torment him into his 
grave." 

" It will be murder, and I'll prevent it. 
How dare you presume to visit the sins of 
the father, whatever they may have been, on 
his innocent child ? " 

" You'll prevent it, will you, and how ? " 
retorted John, angrily. " How ? I pray you, 
how ? You'll denounce me, will you ? Do 
it, and I shall be hanged, and our name dis- 
graced. Do it, and I'll haunt you night and 
day, as he who is slain does me. You will 
have me hanged ? So be it, but my blood 
will be upon your head. Beware of me, for, 
mark me, I'll be avenged on him and upon 
you." He paused, suddenly suspending his 
voice, for an answer. 
Philip said, as the thought of so fearful a 
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•disgrace to his name rose in his mind, " I'll 
be as silent as the tomb. But for God's sake 
spare the innocent.' ' 

" Some innocents 'scape not the thunder- 
bolt, the poet says. This one shall not." 

" Do you know where he is ? " 

" I did know, but have lost track of him 
of late. Never fear, I'll find him. It is 
written in the Book of Pate, that we shall 
meet, and meet we shall." 

" What was the wrong his father did you ? " 
Philip asked timidly. 

" There is no name on my wife's tomb." 

" None ; only these words : The Wept of 
Wetherleigh." » 

" None other could have been cut thereon," 
his brother replied, in a meaning tone, and 
very slowly measuring each word. 

Then there was another long silence. 

John was lost in thought for a time. At 
last he said, u You know, Philip, that, under 
Queen Elizabeth, our father's estates were 
confiscated for the active part he took in the 
cause of Mary Stuart. All that was left to 
us was the old house and a few acres around 
it. Our father died when we were mere boys. 
I grew to be a young and hearty man, 
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ambitious for fortune. You were but a child. 
Between us were several sisters, then living, 
now dead. I resolved to enter into commerce 
and build up the fortunes of our house. I 
went, with the few hundreds which fell to 
my lot when our Uncle Furness died, to 
Southampton, and established myself in 
trade. I was prosperous. In the course of 
years I met one named Marston." 

"The man you killed?" interrupted 
Philip. 

11 The self-same scoundrel. He was of 
poor but gentle family, allied with a powerful 
peerage. He was a man most apt in business, 
shrewd and cunning. We became partners, 
and all went well until I married. He had 
courted the very same girl, but she would 
have nought to say to him, and took me. 
You were at the wedding, a joyous and happy 
one, but jealousy ate up Marston's heart. 
And yet he came and fawned upon us ; call- 
ing her his sister, and brothering me. 

u Our home was the happiest. She was a 
most gracious, sunny soul, and loved me with 
all her tender heart, making my home one of 
joy and peace. In time our Mabel was born, 
who lives with you. At that time, some who 
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knew well my business said to me : ' Marston 
is doing you evil, watch him,' but I, over- 
loving to him, and believing him a right 
honest man, was deaf to all warning. At 
last I discovered so positive a piece of villainy 
he did me in trade, that I charged him with 
it. We quarrelled and parted." 

"You did him no injury then, only parted 
in ill-will ? " 

"Only parted in ill-will, nothing more, 
but all the town knew the tale, and he left 
it, swearing he would be even with me be- 
cause none would have aught to do with him. 
A year later I went to London, to our Sister 
Fordham, of Gravesend's wedding. I was 
away a week or so, not more. I got me back 
to Southampton late at night. My house 
stood without the city. I knocked at the 
gate. No one came to let me in. I cried 
out to the serving people, but none answered. 
At last old Tom Jennings, my man, opened 
to me. He was as white as a ghost. I 
begged him to say what ill luck had befallen 
me. Was my wife dead ? 'Twas worse than 
.death — dishonour ! " 

" Dishonour ! " 

" Ay, dishonour. She was gone. My 
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home was desolated. I was the sport of 
gossip, my honest house the scandal of the 
town, my wife a jest, and I a man to be 
pointed at with the finger, and made light 
of. -My suspicions fell on Marston as the 
author of my ruin. I went to the villain* & 
house near London, .and saw him. On 
his oath, on his honour, h e swore he knew 
nothing of my wife, had not seen nor heard 
of her, and even pitied my plight. Sa 
positive was his manner that, fool that I 
was, I trusted him. 

" I then wrote to you that she was dead* 
and soon after I sent you Mabel to rear 
for me. I said she was dead, because I 
knew that you would never find out the 
truth unless I told it, and thus dishonour 
would be spared to my child. 

" I next shut up my house. I could not 
endure my disgrace. This ruined my busi- 
ness, but what could I do ? My only thought 
was to find the woman who I believed had 
betrayed me. I went to London and sought 
her high and low, but in vain. 

" Two years later, in the depth of winter,, 
one night as I was passing down a vile 
street, then almost deserted, a woman passed. 
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me, and as she passed, called out to me 
in a tone familiar to men of pleasure. Not 
until the crack of doom shall I hear another 
sound as terrible as was her voice. I turned, 
and before me stood my wife." 

" Your wife ! Had she so fallen ? " Philip 
cried. 

" Lower than you can dream — lower she 
could not have sunk. There she stood. She 
knew me. I see her now; her face bent 
down to earth; her skeleton hands thrust 
out imploringly to me ; her garments tawdry 
and dirty, dragging around her, and wet 
with snow. She was thin as death, and yet 
bedaubed to attract. On a sudden she fell 
prone to the ground, muttering ' Spare me ! * 
I could have killed her, and yet, I know not 
how it came to pass, I stooped and lifted her 
in my arms and sat down with her on a big 
stone which lay by the side path. A lamp 
swung across the street lighted us, but the 
snow fell thick and dreary. No one was 
stirring abroad. Presently she started from 
me and sought to flee ; but lacking strength* 
fell at my feet crying out for mercy. 

" Again I drew her to me, and waited for 
her to speak. She told me, with many a 
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groan and tear, how Marston had induced 
her, under the pretext of meeting me on my 
return home, to come with him for a walk, 
for the evening was early and calm. Once 
beyond the town, and at the entry of the 
moor, he suddenly gagged her, and forcing 
her into a coach, drove her to his infamous 
den. The story of her treatment here, of his 
brutality, and of her anguish, would make 
the very stones weep for pity, and if there 
be a heaven (I doubt it), must have flooded 
the steps- of the Eternal throne with angels' 
tears. At last, when every infamy had been 
done to her, she was flung out of his house 
to starve, — to rot, — he said. She dared not 
write to me. She was too proud to bear her 
nape, and I need not tell you how it came 
about ; but hunger, and misery, and f riend- 
lessness drove her where millions of other 
women have gone since, the world was 
made." 

John Wetherleigh here paused for a 
moment, utterly overcome with emotion. 
His brother had risen, and was now seated 
close to him, holding his hand. By-and-bye 
he continued as he clasped his brother's hand 
and bathed it with his big tears. 
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" Think of it Philip, think of all my dar- 
ling's, my heart's troubles, alone in the world 
with her shame and her misery. Think 
of this gentle woman, who never heard a 
coarse jest, who had lived so sweet a life, 
that it seems to me the very earth itself 
should have quaked with wrath at the sight 
of her ruin. All my nature was absorbed in 
silent love of her. To hold her hand, to hear 
the wise music of her voice, ever childlike 
and simple, but always bidding me do what 
was right and just, preaching mercy and 
meekness of spirit, and encouraging greatness 
of soul. The thought of my lily broken and 
flung into the mud maddens me. It has 
shattered and blasted the hopes of my life, 
made day wretched and night black as hell 
itself, peopled with horrible visions of a 
horrid past. Had she died innocently in 
'her youth I would have mourned her like a 
brave man ; but no, she was killed by a death 
which was worse than torture. Body and 
.soul were ruined together. The very last 
time I saw her she stood by the door, the 
ivy-covered door of my house, with roses 
glistening amidst its dark green foliage. In 
her arms was my little one, its tiny hand 
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clasped in hers, which she drew up to her * 
lips, saying c Blow kisses to father, sweet- 
heart.' The Holy Virgin herself was not 
more pure and beautiful. We had knelt side 
by side in the morning, and said the * Our- 
Father,' together aloud. Oh ! she was a 
most gracious being, God knows she was, 
God knows she was — and now, now the blank 
of nothingness is in my heart, and all is 
grown bitter, silent, desolate, unendurable in 
the blackness of my unutterable despair." 

What pen can describe the terrible accents 
in which these broken sentences were uttered,, 
or the heavy agonised sighs, the mournful 
moans, and the streams of bitter blinding 
tears which accompanied them ? Grief had' 
maddened the pitiable man. 

A deathlike silence filled the chamber for- 
a long, long time, ere John Wetherleigh could 
resume his awful narrative. At last he* 
said — 

" We sat together in the snowy street until! 
near daybreak, when a party of patrolmen^ 
saw us and came up, saying, 'Why that's * 
Doll Drapple ! We have been after you,, 
mistress, these many nights. Come along.' 

" Then they seized her by the arm,. 
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and dragged her from me. I offered them 
money to leave her in peace. They took my 
money and laughed in my face, and pulled my 
poor screaming wretch, along. I was despe- 
rate. I drew my sword and wounded one of 
them. They mastered me at last, and car- 
ried me up to the common jail. 

" Deeming me dangerous, they thrust me, 
for the time, into a narrow cell, up a flight of 
stairs off the common room. Here I passed 
a day of such anguish that none on earth can/ 
figure it. No one came near me save a dirty 
negro, who threw me a crust of bread as 
if I'd been a dog. 

" Toward night I heard voices in the room 
beneath. I climbed up to a high window, 
which looked down into it. The chamber 
was big, dark, and dirty ; the windows heavily 
barred. There were several tables in it, 
black with age and filth. Some tallow 
candles lighted up the place. The floor was* 
littered with straw. 

" On a table sat three or four boy-actors,, 
still dressed in women's clothes, kicking up 
their heels, and singing obscenities. In a 
corner some low ruffians were playing carda 
with four or five wenches, with the trace of 
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tears down their daubed cheeks, for they'd 
been branded in the morning with fire on the 
shoulder. 

"A woman was howling, because they had 
threatened to hang her for stealing a quartern - 
ioa,f to feed her starving child. Near her a 
drunkard was swearing, and some gallants 
were making merry, being much the worse 
for liquor, until morning came, when their 
great friends could release them. 

"A crazy French woman was striving to 
make herself heard above the din, proclaim- 
ing herself the sister of Louis XIV. A 
Puritan was yelling psalms, whilst a mounte- 
bank on the table, was tumbling head over heels, 
to please the jailers, who for a trifle let as 
much gin into the place as was wanted, when 
3>aid for, and who winked at any iniquity, and 
punished the penniless with blows for slight 
causes. 

" In a far corner of the room was a figure 
•crouched on the straw, rocking itself to and 
fro. Its hair hung loose around it, and it 
was nursing its knees and singing. I knew 
the voice, and cried out a well-known name. 
She looked up, and then fell to gibbering and 
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mouthing like a maniac. The Puritan psalm- 
singer approached her, and told her. to hold 
her peace ; but she heeded him not, but went 
on singing to herself. He kicked her with 
his heavy boot in the face, and she reeled 
over and lay as if dead. 

"At this a strength like Samson's came 
upon me. I wrenched out the old wooden 
bars which separated me from the den below. 
I know not how I did it, but I vaulted down* 
Strange, no one noticed me, for that part of 
the chamber was ill-lighted and nearly dark* 
I went up to her and raised her in my arms. 
She was crazy. On her breast I saw a fresh 
brand mark as big as your hand. It stamped 
upon her in scarlet a letter of infamy. She 
had scoured it with her hand, but for all that 
there was the damned brand. I wiped her 
poor bleeding face, and drew her to me and 
tried to soothe her. I saw life was passing 
from her. I hoped, I prayed, God would let 
her know me before she died. 

" Toward morning she slept ; but even in 
her sleep I could see, by the motion of her 
face, her dreams were all distraught. At 
daybreak she woke, and fixed her poor eyes. 
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-on me tenderly. I drew her to me, and 
covered her face with kisses and whispered 
in her ear soothing names. 

" Presently she spread her hand over the 
brand to hide it, and saying, smilingly, *I am 
going home, John, going home,' gasped, and 
died. 

u In the morning, through one of the gal- 
lants I have mentioned, who was locked up 
for the night only, I found means to com- 
municate with a friend of mine of much in- 
fluence, who came to me, and obtained my 
release. By paying a heavy sum, I purchased 
her body, and sent it to Wetherleigh, there 
to be buried with honour. I caused a costly 
monument to be built over my poor martyr's 
grave, who is well called thereon ' The Wept 
of Wetherleigh.' Ay ! wept indeed, through 
life until death. 

" Then 1 set out to find the devil who be- 
trayed her. He was gone. I had it reported 
to you I was dead, for I did not wish to be 
known by any who knew me when prosperous. 

" Moreover, my supposed death placed you 
:and my child in full possession of the little I 
had. With a few hundreds I retained for 
myself, I purchased a sailing vessel, and did 
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trade along the coasts of Spain and Italy, 
always in the hope of finding out that miser- 
able wretch, and wreaking on him and his 
my vengeance. 

" For years I sought him. On the night 
you remember but too well, I met him for 
the first time since her death. When I fol- 
lowed him to his room I did not intend to 
kill him. No, I pretended at first that I be- 
lieved his story, that he knew nought con- 
cerning my wife. I found out from him that 
he had a son by a Spanish woman he had 
married for her money, and I'll wager killed 
by ill-treatment. I also learnt that he 
had with him parchments which would prove 
his succession to rank and wealth. 

" He had been in America under a false 
name, not that of Marston, hence the difficulty 
they have had to trace him since his death. 
I know where his son is, but the papers which 
would prove who he is, and make him rich 
:and great, I tore from the body. None on 
earth shall ever know their contents. When 
I knew all I wanted for my purpose, and my 
purpose was to make him suffer by slow de- 
grees, to ruin him and his inch by inch, I was 
about to leave him, when he began speaking 
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of my wife. This fired me. The fiend rose 
in me, and when he dared to call her by a 
slighting name, I slapped him in the jaw. 
He sprang at me with a horrid oath, and I 
drew my knife, for I was blind with rage, 
and stabbed him to the heart. 

"My escape was easy enough, fori was 
familiar with all the old haunts of the place, 
and hid much closer to the house than they 
imagined. I did not care whether I lived or 
died, but I did wish that no disgrace should 
befall you and my child, and I do hope to 
wreak my vengeance on that dog's whelp. 
My poor hound Nip came to me, scented me 
out, and then I committed a brutal and cold- 
blooded murder. I was fearful that the 
gentle creature might be the cause of my dis- 
covery, so taking the only friend I had in' 
the wide world in my arms, I cut his throat. 
Now, tell me, have I not a cause for 
revenge ? But, mark me, my vengeance is 
not exhausted yet." 

Philip Wetherleigh answered, cc In the 
Scriptures it is written that vengeance is the 
Lord's. You have no right to take His arms 
in your hand." 

" My only joy in life now is my vengeance.. 
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The miser nurses and loves his gold, the 
lover adores his mistress; my gold, my 
mistress, is my revenge. My life has been 
ruined, my noble wife dragged into the mire, 
and tortured to death. My faith has been 
shattered, my hopes blighted by that man, 
and you think his death sufficient atonement. 
No, indeed ; be he in heaven or in hell, you 
good Bible folks say that the immortals see 
and know what goeth on upon earth. Then 
shall he see his son's anguish, and through 
long generations watch the sequel of his 
.crime. You speak about the arms of God. 
I am His sword, and I'll do, I'll do such 
deeds before I die, that the horrid fame 
thereof shall live hereafter, and make John 
Wetherleigh's revenge a terror for all time." 

The aspect of the wretched man as he 
.spoke these words was terrific. It was clear 
that he had nursed his awful project until it 
had unsettled his brain, and become a mania. 
Philip, who did not understand the laws of 
psychology as we understand them now, 
looked at his unhappy brother in silent hope- 
less horror. He believed him possessed by 
.an evil spirit. 

John Wetherleigh rose. " You have heard 
vol. I. ' G 
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all. I came to your house jester* eve un- 
knowingly. Pursued, penniless, hunted down 
as I am, I wander about as fate drives me. 
I found myself nearer the home of my boy* 
hood than I would have wished for kingdoms, 
before I knew where I was. I asked my way 
back from Tunbridge, mistook my path, and 
stood before* you, under the shadow of the 
roof beneath which I was born, and in the 
presence of my child. I thank Heaven I did 
not see her face. I only heard her voice. I 
do not wish her gentle presence to haunt me 
in my wanderings. I love her, but I care 
not to see her. Philip, be you her father and 
her guide. In time, when it is safe to do so, 
I will get certain money, which belongs to 
me ; and — Philip, kiss me, brother." 

The two men embraced. 

" Philip, think not harshly of me. I am a 
man more sinned against than sinning.' ' 

Philip oast himself on his knees, and im- 
plored him to forsake his purpose of venge- 
ance. Whatever softness had entered the 
miserable man's heart at this, passed from 
it. The glare of insanity returned to his 
eyes. He quivered with fury, and breaking* 
from his brother, cried, " Heaven and earth 
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shall not change my purpose. I have re- 
gistered an oath on high, and I took it over 
her corpse. Fare you well." 

Philip Wetherleigh stood aghast, not know- 
ing what to do or say. At last he cried out, 
" Shall we never meet again ? " 

" On the brink of the grave ! " was the 
answer.* 



* The terrible scene described by John Wetherleigh of the 
interior of the prison is not invented. It is an exaot reproduc- 
tion of what was to have been seen any and every day in the 
jails of the period. The reader must, in order to understand the 
extraordinary story which is about to follow, remember, and 
never forget, that the loss of his wife, under such tragic circum- 
stances, had developed a kind of hallucination in the mind of 
John Wetherleigh. He was more or less crazed upon one subject, 
a thirst for revenge even upon the remotest connections of the 
Tillain who had so grossly injured him. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TUNBSIDOE WELLS. 

Long after the events already related, after 
the death of Cromwell, and in the early years 
•of the Restoration, the court of Charles II. 
visited Tunbridge Wells. It chanced that the 
Queen Consort of the "merrie monarch*" 
Catherine of Braganza, she who brought with 
other rich dower, to the English crown, the 
Presidency of Bombay, was taken suddenly 
sick, and the physician recommended to her 
Majesty the healing waters of these springs. 
'Twas the first Dudley Lord North, who 
" having hurt his constitution from over 
good cheer and too much drinking," some- 
where in King James I.'s reign, " discovered 
the waters at Tunbridge,' ' whilst he was 
living at Lord Abergavenny's country seat. 
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The Queen Henrietta Maria visited the place, 
and lodged with her Court in tents erected! 
on Bishop's Down Common, right opposite 
where now stands that admirable institution,, 
the c< Bishop's Down Spa Hydropathic Estab- 
lishment." 

The " Merrie Monarch," Charles II., came- 
next, and caused over a hundred charming 
wooden cottages to be built and prepared for 
his consort and her train. They were all 
arranged in a parallelogram, with a pretty 
parade in the centre, planted with young^ 
trees, surrounding a kind of pavilion, " very 
gaily painted." Tunbridge now became the- 
fashion, the Spa of England in the 17th 
century, the favourite resort of one of the- 
most brilliant but dissolute of courts. 

Then, under those " certain birch trees," 
whose "extravagant turnings, insinuations^, 
and growth " so much delighted good Master 
Evelyn, that he has recorded them in his* 
immortal Diary, paraded a glittering throng 
of nobles, gallants and beautiful women. 

The worthy Queen lived in a large and 
elegant dwelling, expressly built for her 
accommodation, opposite the Springs. Here 
her Majesty, who had long since quietly 
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settled down into the somewhat astonishing 
position for an English queen of head and 
permanent sultana of her husband's seraglio, 
passed the better part of the day and night 
in a round of amusements, of which dancing 
was the principal. Catherine dearly loved a 
jig, and a contemporary rhymster thus 
bitterly calls her to task for her Terpsicho- 
rean passion : — 

Reform, great Queen ! the errors of your youth, 

And hear a thing yon never heard, called truth ! 

Poor private balls content the Fairy Queen ; 

Yon must dance (and dance damnably) to be seen. 

IU-natnred little goblin ! and designed 

For nothing but to dance, and vex mankind ! 

What wiser thing could our great monarch do 

Than root ambition out by showing you ? 

You can the most aspiring thoughts pull down ; 

For who would have his wife to have his orown ? 

The next lines seem to refer to som& 
particular trick or habit which Catherine had 
of holding jewels in her mouth : 

See in her mouth a sparkling diamond shine ; 
The first good thing that e'er oame from that mine. 
Heaven, some great curse npon that hand dispense, 
That for the increase of nonsense takes it thence. 

After a great deal in the same strain, this- 
polite effusion concludes : 

What will be next, unless you please to go 
And dance among your fellow -fiends below ! 
There, as upon the Stygian Lake you float, 
You may o'erset and sink the laden boat ; 
While we the funeral rites devoutly pay, 
And dance for joy that you are danced away. 
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Besides the Queen, Charles brought to Tun- 
bridge the entire harem headed bj the (sub- 
sultanas), my ladies the Countess of Castle- 
main, afterwards created Duchess of Cleve- 
land, and " the romping minx," Anne Mary 
Brudenel, Countess of Shrewsbury. Their 
ladyships lived in separate cottages, and 
though sometimes pretending great affection, 
hated each other cordially. It was a sight 
to see my lady Countess of Shrewsbury 
sailing down the Walk, under the birches, 
with her gorgeous train upheld by a tiny 
turbaned negro, dressed up like King Solomon 
in all his glory, frown upon my Lady Castle- 
main, who surpassed the Queen of Sheba in 
splendour of attire, and who said sharp witty 
things of the merry Anne Mary, loud enough 
for her to hear them too. 

Then was the famous Chevalier de Gram- 
mont, whose " Memories " we all read, even 
now, with delight, at Tunbridge Wells, 
making love to sweet Mistress Hamilton, 
whose " beauty surpassed belief," and whose 
figure, Herbert says, " varied itself into any 
.grace that can belong either to rest or 
motion." 

Quaint John Evelyn was here too, and 
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-with him his gentle wife, who was come for 
iihe " benefit of her health." 

Drinking the waters early in the morning, 
yon might have met the aged Countess of 
Sunderland, Waller's Sacharissa, together 
with the beautiful Anne Digby, her daughter- 
in-law and successor to her title. And in 
the train of her Highness of York, Anne 
Hyde, mother of the future Queens of 
England, Anne and Mary II. , were two 
joung children, Arabella Churchill, scarce 
sixteen years old, and her brother John,, 
whose rapid promotion by the Duke of 
York, he owed, scandal said y to his sister's 
-disgrace. Under good Queen Anne he 
became that famous " Malbrook," whose 
name is still a terror to little folks in 
France. 

Ah, what scenes of courtly splendour has 
Tunbridge witnessed ! What visions does 
the mere mention of its name arouse of maids 
of honour, coiffees a la negligee, and gallants 
gay in perfumed periwigs ; of Spanish corantos 
and French gaillards danced by the light of 
the moon, when Venetian lanterns cast pretty 
tints on bending satins r sweeping plumes, 
.and velvet cloaks of Spanish cut. 
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'Tis late in the afternoon, the frolic is at 
its height. There's a dance in progress at 
the Queen's. The balmy June air is laden 
with sounds of revelry. See, on the rustic- 
staircase of her Majesty's villa a motley group 
passes in and out eager to do homage to their 
Sovereign. 

" Boom for the Countess of Shrewsbury ! '* 
cries an usher, and down the steps haughtily 
descends she of whom the witty Grammont 
wrote some bitter truths. Nothing appeared 
more innocent, however, than the loveljr 
countenance of this bad woman. There is a- 
childish sweetness in her look, an infantile 
beauty in her pouting lips, a peachlike bloom 
upon her cheeks, which give to her charming 
portraits an irresistible charm. She is ex- 
ceedingly tall and graceful. Her robes of 
amber satin sweep around her in sumptuous 
folds. A negro urchin upholds her long 
train, and an Italian boy, handsome as the 
young Ganymede of the Uffizzi, screens her* 
from the sun with a large parasol of cramoisie 
silk, fringed with gold, 

" My Lady Castlemain goes to see the* 
Queen ? " says she, in a sarcastic tone, to- 
iler dazzling rival, who, blazing with diar 
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monds and effrontery, passes her with a 
defiant look. " Her Majesty hath told me 
His Majesty, Madam, stays late abroad, and 
that perhaps you can tell her where." 

" Indeed, I can. See ! '' and the Lady of 
Castlemain pointed her taper finger towards 
-a group moving in the centre alley of the 
promenade. 

Six magnificently attired servitors walked 
-abreast, preceding some tweaty officers in 
full military dress, their swords drawn. Then 
came a number of pages in silks and satins. 
Next, a gentleman in the dress of a divine of 
the Church of England, the Rev. Dr. Gran- 
tham, in eager conversation with a sallow- 
personage of clerical and foreign aspect, said 
to be a Jesuit in disguise. Then four or five 
gallants, arm in arm, who, by their 
-elegance, proved beyond question, and to 
the satisfaction of Master Pepys himself, 
" they'd been abroad and learnt the fashions," 
and by their talk, that they were of the class 
♦of courtiers who, Montaigne says, " will not 
mix with any but men of their own sort, and 
will only discourse of intrigues, especially 
their own." Behind them walked a gentle- 
man in the prime of life, of handsome but 
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Bombre appearance. His jet black eyes were 
made absolutely fierce by the thick rims of 
paint which surrounded them. His prominent 
cheek bones were deeply rouged, and his ring- 
leted wig only served to make his face appear 
smaller and more emaciated than it really 
was. This prematurely aged man was th&- 
Merrie Monarch, Charles II. One arm rested 
in that of the scurrillous but handsome 
Viscount Rochester. On the other hung the- 
new favourite Mistress Ellen Gwynne. 

Nell Gwynne, now the object of the hatred 
and observation of the two great ladies on 
the Queen's staircase, was a buxom little 
woman of graceful but low stature. Her" 
face was round, her features delicate, her 
deep violet eyes bright and intelligent, but 
so small that when she laughed they were 
almost sunken in her rosy cheeks, which were 
adorned by the sweetest of dimples. Nell's 
garments, of pale pink damask and silver 
tissue, were cut out to display as much of* 
her budding breast as could be shown ancL 
not offend the laws, and her neat ankle and 
diminutive foot she took care were plainly 
visible. 

" You see, my lady," said the Countess*. 
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"Her Majesty has but to look from her 
window to know with whom her husband 
passes his gayest hours. Certain is it that 
he spends them not with you. We all know 
that. The Queen hath ceased being jealous 
of you, dear Countess," and with a bitter 
sarcasm, not fit to be repeated, but quite in 
accordance with the broad style of conversa- 
tion then in rogue, the Countess of Castle- 
main passed on and entered the royal villa. 

Catherine of Braganza received Lady 
Castlemain with more cordiality than usual. 
She had hated her, and at first resisted her 
encroachments. But Charles, early in his 
married life, forced his mistress upon th$ 
Queen, and actually created her first lady of 
the bed-chamber. This important office about 
the Queen's person had been lately taken 
from her and given to the " Shrewsbury 
woman," but was now suddenly restored to 
her. 

Close behind the Queen stood Prances 
Theresa Stewart, a beautiful girl of about 
twenty years of age, who had but recently 
returned to England, and was now at Court 
in the quality of lady of honour to Catherine 
oi Braganza. She was, according to her 
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contemporaries and her numerous portraits, 
especially Sir Peter Laly's at Windsor Castle, 
transcendently lovely. She was tall and 
slender. Her head was small, but well 
balanced upon a swan-like neck. Her hair 
was unusually fair, and her eyes hazel and 
brilliant. Her features were very regular, 
but delicate. Her lips like coral. Her com- 
plexion so fine that Grammont declares " she 
needed no paint." Her hands and arms were 
perfect, and she displayed them to advantage. 
" La belle " Stewart dressed in a manner 
which eclipsed in point of elegance all the 
ladies of the Court. Her costume on this 
occasion was of sky blue satin, looped up 
with strings of pearls. An Indian mantle, 
of vivid scarlet, richly embroidered with gold, 
was loosely fastened to one shoulder by a 
clasp of brilliants. Her hair was worn in a 
thousand little ringlets, as was then the style. 
In one of her jewelled hands she held a 
gay Italian fan. From under her arm a 
long-eared Blenheim spaniel, of the purest 
breed, thrust out his silky head. The Queen 
was stroking its ears and loudly praising its 
rare beauty. 

Catherine of Braganza was not handsome, 
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but she was pretty and plump, and so good- 
hearted, so gentle, so sensible, that even the 
*' mistresses " pitied her, and liked her, and 
Charles II. probably never really loved any 
one half as much as he did his wife. She 
was no fool, and on her first arrival from 
Lisbon, fought pitched battles daily and 
hourly with the chiefs of the seraglio, be- 
cause her good mother, Louisa of Guzman, 
had " told her to do so." But finding that 
this kind of warfare only made her life 
miserable, and did no good, Catherine em- 
braced a new policy, and winked at every- 
thing. She thus won her husband's heart, 
and passed as pleasant an existence, for one 
of her mild inoffensive character, as has ever 
been granted to a queen. 

Whilst the Countess was complimenting* 
her Majesty, a silence was demanded, and 
presently an Italian began to sing in a most 
artistic manner, an elaborate aria by 
Palestrina. This artist sang like a woman* 
with a pure and rich soprano voice, magnifi- 
cently modulated ; but greater satisfaction, 
was manifested when the natural tones of 
the admirable tenor, Francesco Corbetta^. 
were heard, accompanied by himself,, 
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cc divinely," upon the guitar. Having con- 
cluded, he handed his instrument, kneeling, 
to the Queen of England, and besought her 
" to teach him how to sing." The Queen, 
taking the guitar, sang in a clear, mellow 
and beautiful contralto voice, a sweet 
Portuguese ballad, which so delighted all 
present that they fell to rapturous applause, 
applause which a crowd of loyal subjects 
without re-echoed, for they heard the well- 
known rich voice of the musician queen pour- 
ing through the open casements. 

When the Queen had ceased her singing, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury asked her Majesty, 
ceremoniously, if she would walk abroad ? 
Nothing suiting the Queen better, she ap- 
pointed the Lady Frances Stewart and the 
Lady Hamilton to accompany her. 

Assuming clogs, with cork soles three 
inches high, her Majesty and her ladies 
sallied forth. Their long trains were borne 
by negro pages, all save that of the Queen 
which was in custody of the charming little 
Arabella Churchill. 

It was wonderful to watch the grace with 
which these puissant dames managed their 
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high clogs, and how daintily they stepped 
along upon them. 

Amidst much bowing and more cheering, 
the Queen of England and her attendants 
proceeded in the direction of Wetherleigh 
Hall, a favourite walk in those days. 

The shades of evening were gathering. 
The sun, already low, was streaming 
brilliantly between the trunks of the long 
line of lime trees in the avenue leading to 
the old mansion. 

A scene of quiet beauty greeted Catherine 
of Braganza and her ladies as they stood 
leaning over the garden gate. A wilderness 
of June roses was stretched before them. A 
young woman, in the early morn of life, 
•Standing in the porch by the chair of an 
ancient lady engaged in spinning, was casting 
bread crumbs to a number of pigeons, and to 
two gaudy peacocks. 

" How I would love to gather roses," 
cried La Belle Stewart. 

c< And I, too ! " exclaimed the Queen. 

" May be, yon damsel will let us in/' said 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. " Pray you, 
gentle lady," in a loud key, " may we of the 
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Court enter your garden and gather of your 
superfluous roses ? " 

" Mabel, attend to the ladies ! " said the 
venerable Mistress Claypole. " Your worthy 
uncle Philip is abroad, do you the honours 
of your house. May it please you ladies, 
enter ! " 

So saying the worthy duenna rose, and ad- 
mitted the Court dames. The Queen insisted 
on remaining incognita. 

Presently each lady, Queen included, had 
her lap full of roses, iris, and gilly flowers. 

On a sudden the fair Stewart saw water 
lilies in the tank beyond the house, and asked 
Mabel if she might gather those nearest 
its brink. 

" Why, willingly," cried the pretty damsel* 
" I pray you come with me and I will cut 
them for you." 

The radiant lady followed. Lily after lily 
was gathered ; but one cup of unusual size, 
like a goblet of silver lined with gold, at- 
tracted the Belle Stewart's regard and envy. 
She would have it. To gratify her beautiful 
companion the good-tempered Mabel balanced 
herself over the pool by means of a willow 
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bough and reached for the desired lily. The 
bough broke, and in the maiden fell. 

Frances Stewart screamed ; the Queen, 
Countess, and Lady Hamilton, who, with 
Mistress Claypole in the distance, beheld the 
accident, rent the air with cries for help. 

La Belle Stewart, throwing off her scarlet 
scarf of Indian work, and regardless of her 
costly azure dress, leaped into the tank, and 
presently held the dripping Mabel in her 
arms. In an instant the brave woman was 
on the shore again with her burden. 

And so was knotted a tie of friendship be- 
tween those two women, a knot most ill-fated 
to one of them. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 



Mistress Margaret Olaypole was a character 
for study. Born late in the reign of Elizabeth, 
she had been serving woman to several ladies 
of very high rank, and proportionately low 
morals. Through her fingers had passed 
many a billet doux 9 and she had forwarded 
more than one intrigue. Indeed, she had 
been somewhat gay herself, and, if scandal 
might be credited, had married John Claypole, 
her lord's gentleman, none too soon. 

As years went on, and Puritanism predomi- 
nated amongst the lower and middle classes, 
she adopted the tenets of that rigid sect. 
Her coloured garments were cast aside, and 
her now bony figure, was encased in sombre 
robes of the most approved cc fear-the-Lord " 
pattern. 

After the death of her husband, the child- 
less woman entered the service of Mr. Philip- 
Wetherleigh as housekeeper, and as governess 
to his niece Mabel. All the affection of her 
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naturally passionate nature soon concentrated 
on the lovely child, who presently became her 
idol and tyrant. Her early court training 
was by no means lost beneath the austere 
garments of the Puritan. 

She was intensely imaginative. As she 
could read fluently, her fancy was increased 
by constant perusal of romances and ballads. 
Often had little Mabel found in close 
proximity to good Margaret's Bible a volume 
of fairy tales, or of the Grand Cyrus, Mile* 
Scuderi's famous novel, just then for the 
first time translated into English. The Bible 
itself appealed to her imagination rather 
than to her devotion. The prophets had 
little influence over her, but the gorgeous 
descriptions of the building of Solomon's 
temple, and the picturesque books of Genesis, 
Kings, and Esther, filled her with delight, 
and from these she often made stories for the 
enchanted Mabel. She charmed the child 
also with tales of magicians, castles, and 
dragon-delivered princesses. She was ambi- 
tious, too, not for herself, indeed, but for her 
beloved young mistress. She dreamt of the 
time when her darling should wed some 
noble lord of high degree, and be a peeress 
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of the realm. But she had sense enough to 
know that in their present sphere and way of 
living her hopes had very little chance of 
realization. 

The arrival of the Court at Tunbridge 
naturally had its effect upon Mistress Clay- 
pole. Her eager ears were daily filled with 
gossip and news of noble names familiar to 
her younger days. These things she enlarged 
upon to the child, who was quite as interested 
in hearing the doings of the Court, and 
almost intimately interested ; for Mrs. Clay- 
pole began to hint that her wildest dreams 
for Mabel might not be so extravagant after 
all. 

For now, wholly unforeseen, had come one 
of those strange happenings called " lucky 
accidents," which seemed at once to open the 
bright way to the long-fancied future of her 
charge, and to bring her in close connection 
with the Court, its gaiety, and its great 
people. 

The rescue of Mabel by Frances Stewart 
had not only formed an acquaintance and 
founded a friendship between these two, but 
the romantic story had greatly interested the 
Queen, the royal Duchess, and all their train, 
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an the young lady, who was now the talk of 
'Tunbridge. 

It was'not long before a lackey in livery 
brought an invitation to Mistress Claypole to 
bring her young companion to visit the 
Mistress Stewart. The visit was repeated 
many times, within a fortnight ; the intimacy 
-daily growing, Mistress Stewart making 
Mabel the constant companion of her walks 
and drives, and giving her a seat of honour 
--at her table. 

Master Philip Wetherleigh kept himself 
;away at Canterbury, where, with a learned 
Canon of the Cathedral, he was busy over 
certain archaeological researches of great im- 
portance. He had such implicit confidence 
in the judgment of Mistress Claypole, that he 
gave himself no anxiety whatever about his 
ward, believing her quite safe with her 
•duenna. Little did he dream as he wandered 
in the dim cloisters, or sought to decipher 
-ancient parchments in the archives, that his 
fair niece was spending her day, dancing 
-corantos with the unscrupulous Rochester, 
the fair Stewart, and the celebrated Grain- 

mont. 

"Were you ever at the play, Dame 
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Margaret?" asked Mabel one day, shortly 
after the events just related* as they sat 
together in the bow window of the sitting 
room. Mabel's mind had been wandering a- 
good deal of late on plays and players, for at 
Tunbridge Wells, they were talking of the- 
triumphs of Nell Gwynne and Walter Nott, a 
young actor, whom folks declared the rival of 
" the great Mister Betterton." " Were you* 
ever at a theatre ? " 

" In my time, child, I was sinful enough 
to go to such places," answered the old lady 
severely. 

" Sinful enough ! Are actors all bad men ? 
The King pays great honour to Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne, and Mistress Stewart and my Lady 
Hamilton make a mighty fuss over Master 
Nott." 

Mrs. Claypole smiled sarcastically as she* 
replied — 

" Honours indeed ! Just the kind of 
honour folks pay to lap dogs and the like. 
Actors are a bad set of low-lived villains;, 
and as to actresses, praise be to the Lord I 
never saw one, and I hope I never shall. In* 
my days such trout as that were not. Boys 
did the girls' parts, and vre had no females- 
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flaunting their finery afore the people. When 
the boys were too short, they put 'em on 
stoppines, clogs my dear, with soles a foot or 
more thick. Queen Henrietta Maria, God 
save her Grace, brought actresses over with 
her from France, and mighty evil things she 
did. In my time I've seen Mister Shake- 
spear play in his own play of Hamlet afore 
the King's Grace James I. He played the 
Ghost, and young Master Willie Killegrew,, 
a fine lad six foot high, played Ophelia, and 
right well he did it. I've seen plays and 
playing such as you'll ne'er see, I guess*. 
I've seen the Queen's Grace, my most 
gracious mistress, Anne of Denmark act in a 
masque of Ben Jonson's, and she blacked as 
black as the ace o' spades to look like a 
Moorish woman, and my lady the King o' 
the Panes' ambassadress, she played 
America, with feathers in her hair, and 
beasts' skins all about her ; and she and my 
Lady Marchioness of Newcastle and the 
Lord knows who else, noble and great; I 
can't tell you now, got to drink'en ale, and 
more lively than was becoming, and tumbled 
about. See, there child, if noble and great 
ladies, from playing in plays, can be tempted 
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by Satan like that, what must come to 
common women ? Lord! don't you talk to 
me about playing women and men. In my 
time, as I said afore, we had no such trash 
as actresses, and I guess, its part due to 
them, that so much evil hath fallen on the 
land." 

u What if I was to turn actress and marry 
an actor ? " asked Mabel, pertly. 

" Law'cus heart, child don't you ever talk 
such sinfulness as that to me again. I'd 
just as soon see you stretched out in your 
coffin, as married to a player. Why there's 
not a decent clergyman in all the land, un- 
less it be some Romish beggar, 'ud dare to 
wed you. What in the name o' heaven puts 
such a notion in your head ? " 

" I know not," answered Mabel, dreamily. 
*' I have never seen a play, and never seen 
but one actress, and she, Mrs. Gi-wynne, in the 
.street, leaning on the King's arm, and she's 
very sweet to look upon." 

" A bold impudent hussy ! " retorted Dame 
Margaret, savagely. " Don't you ever men- 
tion that minx's name to me again." 

"I've read a play though," Mabel re-- 
marked. 
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" You have, have you ; and pray what play 
have you been a reading of?" 

" ' Borneo and Juliet/ I found it in the 
big folio up in uncle's study, and oh ! sweet 
Mrs. Margaret, it's a very pretty play. I'd 
give my eyes to see it acted." 

" I'd give you a rare hiding if ever you 
did. Fye on you ! what business have you 
to be reading plays and thinking about 
players ? Take to your Bible, child, and 
study that, and leave plays and players alone. 
They'll do you no good. Come it is time 
you were off to my lady Stewart's." And 
with this Dame Margaret rose and marched 
her fair young mistress upstairs to array 
fittingly to appear in illustrious company. 

The Lady Stewart inhabited one of four 
small cottages, built in the grounds surround- 
ing the royal residence, for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies of honour of the Queen and 
Duchess of York. It was a pretty little 
dwelling, charmingly covered with ivy and 
various scented creepers. It contained only 
four rooms, the principal of which was an 
elegant saloon. 

La Belle Stewart was reclining on a sofa, 
in a rich robe of satin and velvets, her 
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spaniel, Snub, on her lap, listening to the 
gossip of Francesco Corbetta, the Italian 
% singer and musico. 

Francesco Corbetta was a handsome fellow, 
with fine black eyes, and an olive complexion, 
which his crimson-velvet livery set off to 
much advantage. 

" Now tell me, Signor Corbetta, how did 
my Lady Mu skerry receive her invitation? 
Did she relish our bonbon ? " 

" Well, Madame, when your ladyship sent 
her invitation to the Queen's ball, she was 
thrown into a fit of ecstasy ; and reading in 
it that she was expected to dance a tarantella 
in costume, as the Queen of Sheba, she sent 
straight to me, so that I might teach her the 
steps and contrive the dress of that royal 
personage. As you desired, I taught her 
such steps as never were danced before, all 
of which she has learnt perfectly, and 'twill 
be the most amusing thing ever seen to 
behold her execute them/' 

" The best of the joke is," cried La Belle 
Stewart, laughing, " her Majesty gives no 
ball at all on that night, and my lady Mus- 
kerry will be the only mask. But the Queen, 
who has a mind to be amused with that 
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malicious vain old monkey, will receive her 
'well, pretend an excuse, and get her to jig 
her antics.before the whole Court. 'Twill be 
most diverting. And her costume, what will 
it resemble ? " 

"That your ladyship, shall judge anon, 
for she's coming here this very morning to 
rehearse her dance and show off her finery." 

"Wall done!" said the fair Stewart, 
rising to receive guests, who were just an- 
nounced. " 'Tis well you've come, my dear 
Chevalier de Grammont, and your sweet 
Mistress Hamilton too, for Signor Corbetta 
-and myself have imagined the liveliest pastime 
possible." 

"And what may it be?" asked Monsieur 
•de Grammont, the most agreeable and popular 
Ambassador France ever sent to England, 
and the author of those merry but naughty 
memoirs we've all read, but, of course, never 
.seen. 

" I pray you be seated. Signor Corbetta, 
a chair for the Lady Hamilton. We've not 
too many chairs in this hut of mine, but still 
I'll warrant you none of you are better 
lodged. Fetch one from my bedroom, 
Signor 1 " 
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<c Nay, now, Madame, let me get it thence/' 
insisted the Chevalier, " and thus let me be- 
hold the shrine of your beauty." 

" No, by my faith, no, that you shall not. 
You've no right to see such a prohibited spot^ 
The Signop is a more prudent man than you 
are, and 'twill not affect his head." 

The Italian having brought out the chair 
and placed it for the accommodation of 
Mistress Hamilton, that exquisitely beautiful 
lady seated herselE thereon, and the Lady 
Stewart began to relate how she meant to 
punish Lady Muskerry for her evil habits of 
gossip. She had hit upon the notion of in- 
ducing her to visit the Queen in a most 
ridiculous costume, and executing a dance so 
widely ludicrous as to make herself a laugh- 
ing-stock for the whole Court. 

"You should be canonized for the act,"* 
exclaimed Miss Hamilton. 

" Indeed you should," echoed the Chevalier 
de Grammont. " That woman is too wicked 
and silly to live." 

"Anon she is coming here to show her 
finery, and then you'll have a private view of 
the affair." 

" Tell me, Mistress Stewart," inquired the 
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fair Hamilton, u is the pretty Puritan of 
Wetherleigh likely to be here to-day ? " 

" Why I expect her every hour, and marvel 
she's not come." 

" We wish her to come with us to the 
play. This afternoon the King's servants 
are going to act 'Romeo and Juliet.' 
Mistress Nell Gwynne is to be Juliet, and 
young Nott, Romeo." 

" Here comes our Puritan. Come in, 
sweet Mabel," and rising once more from 
her seat, the beautiful Stewart received her 
guest with her sweetest smiles and most 
cordial embrace. 

Mistress Mabel Wetherleigh, at twenty-two, 
was truly beautiful. Her exquisite portrait 
i)y Lely, at Windsor Castle, which represents 
her at a later period, is with the exception of 
those of Stewart and Hamilton, the most 
delightful picture in the entire collection of 
beauties of the reign of Charles IL The picture 
in question is one of the finest works of 
its class. The lady stands by a table upon 
which is a vase of flowers finished with a 
delicacy worthy of Verelst. She is dressed 
in white, with a blue scarf round her snowy 
shoulders. The expression of her faultless 
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Madonna-like features is sentimental and 
unusually sweet. The complexion is a healthy 
pallor, the eyes hazel, the brows arched, and 
the lips full, voluptuous and smiling. A veil' 
hangs from the back of the head, a book is- 
open in her hand, and in the background 
appears a church spire. 

Mabel Wetherleigh was the very opposite 
of her looks. Her appearance was demure, 
and her expression of almost saint-like sweet- 
ness. She was full of life and spirits ; and, 
though as honest as steel, a born coquette. 
The contrast between . her somewhat bold 
sayings and actions and her quiet appearance 
was one of her chief charms. It was, indeed, 
amusing to hear her utter the most perilous 
things, and convulse her listeners with 
merriment, while she kept her soft hazel eyes 
turned down demurely like a nun at Angelus. 
She had a half-affected lisp, too, and a certain 
quaint, sly way, which was inimitable ; and 
although she had never been in great com- 
pany until within the last few days, she was 
as confident as if she had been at court for 
years. She affected grey and black, white 
and pale blue, and quiet colours, and wore 
vivid flowers m her dark auburn tresses. 
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" God give you good den, gentle ladies/' 
said she, with a grave courtesy, on entering. 
* € Signor Corbetta, your servant. Monsieur 
de Grammont, voire tres humble." 

" Mademoiselle," said the Ambassador, 
rising, " I've not forgotten the laugh you 
gave us all yesterday over the story of your 
philosopher, Uncle Philip, and how, while 
reading a book on * Natural Wonders,' with 
great attention, he stumbled into the pond 
into which you yourself fell — a fall which 
gave us the satisfaction of knowing you." 

" And of giving the court another gem," 
said Miss Hamilton. 

" And my Lady Stewart a reputation for 
heroism," said Signor Corbetta. 

" The Queen and Duchess are dying to 
know you, fair lady, and this very day you 
are to be presented to them, and in the after- 
soon you attend the theatre with the court,'' 
said the Lady Stewart. 

" Too much honour for one day, surely, 
ladies," said Mabel, in a timid voice. "But 
whom have we here? The Queen of Sheba, 
surely. Behold ! " 

And enter the Lady Mu skerry as that 
famous sovereign. She had arrived in a 
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sedan chair, so that none should see her 
toilette, save those she wished to favour with 
the gorgeous spectacle. Covered with a long 
veil of silver tissue, she stood before the 
company. 

Margaret de Burgh, daughter of the Earl 
of Clanricarde and wife of Lord Muskerry, 
was the greatest heiress in England, and the 
most malignant gossip in the country. She 
was, withal, so hideous, that it was im- 
possible to behold her without laughing, and 
so vain that, conceiving herself to be beauti- 
ful, she managed to make herself ten times 
more comical than nature had fashioned her. 
She was as tall as a May-pole. Her face was 
broader at the bottom than at the top, and 
whereas her mouth could swallow a whole 
apple, her nose was so sharp that rumour 
said she cut her book leaves with it. Her 
complexion was like peaches and cream — the 
peaches left out — and her eyes were cat- 
green. She had a loud-speaking voice, and 
her feet, which were hung to the thinnest 
ankles, were fatal toad and beetle crushers. 
Her pivot-hung tongue wagged the most 
vricked things about all, including the Queen, 
her mistress, and even her own lord and 
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husband. She was an odious, conceited 
scandal- monger, who was only tolerated on 
account of her wealth and the fun derived 
from making her absurd. 

Divesting herself of her silver covering, 
she stood before the startled company, a 
striking picture. Corbetta had induced her 
to wear a short scarlet skirt, drawn up to her 
knees. Her stockings were a vivid green, 
and her huge feet were encased in blue 
shoes with orange rosettes. The body of 
her garment was of cloth of gold, and blazed 
with jewels, albeit it was cut so low that 
mere modesty in any one else would have 
employed a handkerchief, if only to conceal 
the poverty of the show. Her head-dress 
was a preposterous turban of black and 
silver, and on the top of it was a crown of 
diamonds, whence a tuft of peacock feathers 
reached almost to the ceiling. 

" Bravo ! " cried every one. " What a 
costume ! How elegant ! What taste I 
What wealth ! " 

"Ah, my dears, do not praise me," an- 
swered the too easily flattered lady. " Signor 
Corbetta designed it. To him be the 
credit." 
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" Ay ! So he has told us, and also that he 
has taught your ladyship a wonderful 
character dance, to execute in your match- 
less toilette," said Lady Stewart. " Will 
you not favour us with an exhibition of your 
skill, dear Lady Muskerry? Remember, 
practice makes perfect, and here comes my 
Lord Duke of Richmond, and Master Philippe 
Rotier, the Medallist, who hath just, by 
order of the King, taken a cast of my 
profile as Britannia for the reverse of the 
new coins. He should have taken yours, 
dear Lady Muskerry ! Ought he not, 
Ambassador?" 

" What, my Lady ? " asked De Grammont, 
who was deep in conversation with his 
beloved Hamilton. 

c< I was saying that Rotier ought to have 
taken my Lady Muskerry's portrait, instead 
of mine, for Britannia on the new pieces." 

" Certainly, and in the costume her lady- 
ship now wears, she would have been quite 
in character. Indeed she has a perfect 
profile a la Britannia." 

" Pray come in my Lord Duke of Rich- 
mond, and sit by me. Master Rotier, you'll 
find a stool in yonder corner, Mabel Wether- 
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leigh, to my left, here upon the sofa. You, 
Monsieur de Grammont, and you, sweet 
Hamilton, go in yon corner, and make room 
for Her Majesty of Sheba. Ah ! Mr. Nott, 
you are late, but not too late." 

The Duke of Richmond, an exceedingly 
handsome youth, with golden hair and bright 
blue eyes, and who was the acknowledged 
lover of Lady Stewart, seated himself 
near her, and presently when young 
Nott, the famous actor, had found ac- 
commodation by the sofa, and close to Mabel 
"Wetherleigh, the Italian Oorbetta touched 
his guitar, and my Lady Muskerry began her 
tarantella. 

How the woman jumped and jigged ! Up 
and down and round about she went. Now 
turning in and out her big feet in a double 
shuffle, now clacking her fingers, as in a 
Scotch reel, anon wildly " whooping " like an 
Irish woman at a fair. Presently, with a syren 
smile, she assumed a voluptuous posture, 
knelt on one knee, and twisted her skinny 
arms into all the figures in the first book of 
geometry, which treats specially oE angles. 

The company was convulsed with laughter, 
and had great difficulty to keep its merri- 
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raent concealed, but when giddy with excite- 
ment, and intoxicated with success, the 
gorgeous Queen of Sheba suddenly collapsed 
in a sitting position on the floor, all re- 
straint was perforce abandoned, and a roar 
greeted this exceptional termination of the 
fascinating pas seul. 

The dowager, discovering they had only 
been making fun of her, rose in dire wrath, 
and in the strongest language permissible, 
even in those days, denounced the thought- 
less " fools " for their " impudence." This 
display of temper only increased the fun of 
her tormentors. Monsieur de Grammont, with 
mock politeness, ventured to soothe her, and 
the wily Italian Corbetta, whose gravity had 
never been disturbed, did all in his power to 
persuade the lady it was not at her the 
ladies were laughing to such an undue 
degree. 

The Lady Muskerry was not to be con- 
vinced. 

" I'll have it out, you minx," cried' 
she to Lady Stewart. "I'll be evert 
with you. Ah ! I was brought here 
to be made sport of, was I? I'll 
to the King, and get that cunning Italian: 
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fiddler whipped! How dare you laugh at 
me, you baggages ! Fie on you ! for shame I 
Fd like to see you dance this dance better, 
you she-bears! This is not the first trick 
you've played on me. I'll settle you I Get 
along with you. Don't come humbugging 
me and playing sweet. This is one of your 
tricks Fanny Stewart, which shall cost yon 
dear. Get along ! " And with this the fiery 
dame bounced open the cottage door, and 
flounced out into the garden, and in her 
great anger, utterly forgetful of her astound- 
ing costume, set off to run home as fast as 
her long legs could carry her. 

After her went her sedan bearers, with the 
chair between them, crying, " Stop her, stop 
her ! " 

Their shouts attracted the attention of the 
crowd on the Walk, who presently beheld the 
spectacle of Lady Muskerry in her short, 
scarlet skirts and towering head-dress, pacing 
along with ostrich strides, followed by half 
the urchins in the neighbourhood and her 
breathless sedan men, hustling her chair be- 
tween them. 

The King, the Queen, the Duchess of 
York, Countess of Castlemain, and all the* 
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fine company in the royal villa, ran out upon 
the terrace and balconies to witness the sight, 
which nearly killed them with mirth. 'Twas 
nightfall before the trick was known, and as 
the Lady Muskerry was universally detested* 
all rejoiced at an adventure which compelled 
her to withdraw from the Court for a season 
or so. 



CHAPTER III. 



A FATAL ACCIDENT. 



"TValter Nott, the actor, who had presented 
himself last at the Lady Stewart's, was a 
handsome fellow, about twenty-five years of 
age. He was tall and well built. His eyes 
were brilliant and full of expression, and his 
•complexion so dark as to give rise to the 
report that he was of Spanish or Italian 
•origin. He was a rising man, and exceed- 
ingly popular, both on and off the stage, and 
had been commanded by Charles to come to 
'Tunbridge Wells to " support " Nell Gwynne. 

Under the Restoration, society was in a 
"very peculiar state. It was not considered 
.strange that young ladies, such as the maids 
of honour, should dwell in houses of their 
'Own and entertain their company without a 
matron to superintend their conduct. 

Mrs. Stewart, called by courtesy Lady 
Stewart, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Prince, Mrs. 

Note. — Although I have occasionally used the word Miss 
to describe unmarried ladies, it was not thus employed until the 

•eighteenth century. Up to that period it possessed a gross 
meaning, as readers of old plays will doubtless remember. Mrs. 
was affixed indiscriminately to the names of married and un- 

married women.— E. D. 
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Blague, Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Jennings, and the- 
other ladies in attendance on Queen Cathe- 
rine and the Duchess of York, although very 
youthful, lived as independently as do the 
dowagers of our day. As to the player 
people many of them were very well received 
at court. Nell Gwynne was created a lady of 
the Queen's Bed Chamber. Mr. Betterton 
was much esteemed by Charles II., and Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs. Oldfield^ 
were seen in the best society and even in the 
immediate circles of the Queens Catherine, 
Mary II., and Anne. At this period the 
drama was so popular and so favoured by 
the Sovereign that its professors were often 
honoured with distinction. 

When therefore the mirth occasioned by the 
exhibition of Lady Mu skerry's dancing and 
temper had subsided, La Belle Stewart pre- 
sented Mr. Nott to Mabel. As he was a most 
agreeable talker, he was soon in animated 
conversation with that young lady, whose- 
repartee greatly amused him. But he was* 
not to enjoy a long flirtation, for presently 
four tall negroes in gorgeous raiment ap- 
peared, bearing refreshments, wines, sweets,, 
and Genoese march-panes. 
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The collation ended, the Lady Stewart 
announced her intention of at once intro- 
ducing Mabel to the Queen and Duchess. 

They first visited her Majesty, and found 
her surrounded by the Portuguese ladies of 
her suite, whom Mr. Pepys has so much 
ridiculed. These worthy women were ex- 
ceedingly droll, for they persisted in wearing 
the antiquated dress of their country — a huge 
farthingale, or hoop-petticoat, and a ruff so 
high that their heads seemed in the middle 
of their bodies. They were, moreover, all of 
them, very ugly, and of sallow complexion. 
Although the Queen had mastered the 
English language with almost preternatural 
rapidity, her ladies refused to learn it. Gram- 
mont says of them in his Memoirs : — " The 
Queen's Portuguese suite was composed of 
the Countess of Pan^tra and six monsters, 
so desperately frightful that they made one 
tremble to look upon them." She had, more- 
over, a Jewish physician, and also a dwarf, 
whose terrific ugliness seemed the concentra- 
tion of that of all the duennas. This imp, 
who was only two feet high, usually stood on 
his hands, with his heels in the air. He 
wore a costume of bright saffron, and many 
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believed that he was no human being at all r 
but a monkey. He was called Macaco ; in 
Portuguese, ape. 

It was not usual for the sensible Catherine- 
to have her Portuguese women about her, for 
she was quite aware of their ludicrous appear- 
ance. But they came from her home, spoke 
her language, and loved her ; so she paid 
them every attention, but in the end was 
forced to send them back to Lisbon, for they 
were subjected to all kinds of malicious annoy- 
ance from the romps of her boisterous court. 

The Queen received Mabel with her wonted 
kindness, and introduced her to the lovely 
Portuguese, who gathered round her and 
" chattered like so many Barbary apes," 

After this ordeal, Mrs. Wetherleigh was 
conducted to the saloon of Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of York. 

Anne Hyde, the eldest daughter of Lord 
Clarendon, and first wife of the Duke of" 
York, afterwards King James II., was but 
recently recognised by the Royal family, 
which had not countenanced her rnarriage r 
for it was rumoured her mother had been a 
washerwoman. This Princess was a hand- 
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Borne woman, of pleasant manners, who, how- 
ever, affected to be jealous of her husband,, 
especially with regard to the Countess of 
Chesterfield, his then reigning favourite. 

The Duchess was seated in her chair of 
state as Mrs. Stewart and her young friend 
entered. Behind Her Highness' throne were 
her ladies of honour. The handsome Mrs. 
Hobart, whom many declared to be a boy in 
disguise, and not a woman, but who, later on,, 
refuted the statement by marrying the 
Duke of Dorset, and becoming the mother of 
a numerous family ; Mrs. Temple, who was 
very pretty; and Mrs. Jenning3, who was 
•beautiful. This last-named lady, after a very 
adventurous, and by no means blameless, 
career, married the Duke of Tyrconnel. She 
fell into utter destitution in her latter days,, 
and actually sold small articles of haber- 
dashery in a little shop under the Royal 
Exchange. Whilst engaged in this pettjr 
•commerce, she invariably wore a white dress 
or wrapper, and a white mask, which she- 
never removed, and which excited much 
interest anfl curiosity. Mabel amused Her 
Highness with an exceedingly funny account 
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of the adventures of poor Lady Muskerry in 
her character and costume a la Queen of 
Sheba. 

At six in the evening, the Court went to 
the theatre — a rude, barn-like building, in 
the centre of a field, on the outskirts of the 
town. 

It was curious in those days, to see the 
English Court going to a place of public 
entertainment. The procession was headed 
by officers and pages in full liveries. Next 
came the courtiers, then other officers, and 
lastly the King and Queen, walking under a 
canopy ; the Queen attended by her ladies of 
honour, the King by his gentlemen. Imme- 
diately after the Monarch came the Court of 
his brother and heir presumptive, James, 
Duke of York, and his wife. Most of the 
ladies wore half- masks to screen their com- 
plexions from the sun and air, and in their 
hands they carried vinaigrettes and huge fans. 

Mabel Wetherleigh walked behind the 
Queen, next to the Lady Stewart, and was 
observed and admired, not only on account 
of her fresh beauty, but for her simple dress, 
which contrasted agreeably with the superb 
costumes of the ladies of the Court, amongst 
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whom she appeared like a snow-drop in a bed 
of tulips. 

The Court occupied the first rows of seats, 
fronting the stage ; the King and Queen in 
the centre, and next to them the Duke and 
Duchess of York. By the King was Lady 
Castlemain, to whom he paid no end of 
attention, but the Duke of York scarcely 
ever spoke to his consort, devoting himself 
entirely to his mistress, Lady Chesterfield. 
As to the maids of honour, each was seated 
by her gallant, and they kept up a perpetual 
chatter, even during the performance, and 
this to the great annoyance of the crowd of 
commoners which thronged the rest of the 
house. Now and then the stentorian voice 
of some farmer, butcher, or baker, would yell 
out to them to hold their peace ; but, although 
frequently very unruly, the conduct of the 
audience at Tunbridge was refined compared 
with that of a London one of the time. 

The house was decorated with bunting and 
wreaths of evergreen, and lighted with a 
number of pans containing a burning com- 
position, which had recently been invented, 
the chief property of which was that it did 
not smoke to any great extent. 

VOL. I. K 
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There was no scenery, only a tapestry hung 
at the back of the stage, and, oddly enough, 
representing the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. On this, from time to time, a 
man pinned up a big sheet of paper, bearing 
the legend, " This is a Street in Verona," 
" This is a Hall of Audience," " This is the 
Tomb of the Capulets," and so on. 

The King's band of Italian musicians 
played behind the tapestry between the acts, 
and the curtain, which was hung with rings 
on an iron pole, parted in the middle. The 
actors wore costumes, such as they were. 

Walter Nott was Eomeo, and Nell Gwynne 
Juliet. Handsome Hart, the most elegant 
comedian of the day, enacted Mercutio, 
and Mr. Sharp the Nurse. The play was 
given exactly as it is written, and acted to 
perfection. Nott was a charming Romeo, 
graceful as a fawn, and hot-spirited as an 
amorous Italian should be. As to Nell, that 
matchless comedienne was the most adorable 
Juliet ever seen. In the earlier part <c she 
was," as Pepys declares, "beyond imitation," 
the incarnation of girlish grace and loveli- 
ness. 

Mabel Wetherleigh watched the progress 
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of the tragedy with inexpressible delight and 
interest. It seemed to her more real than 
life itself, and the ardent vows of the im- 
mortal lovers of Verona, filled her heart with 
a feeling of rapture, until then unknown. For 
the first time in her maidenhood she realized 
the existence of a passion she had read of, 
indeed, but until then had never experienced. 
The divine balcony scene, in which Juliet 
pours forth her soul in passionate poetry to 
the expectant and enraptured Romeo, so en- 
chanted the sensitive girl, that when the 
curtain fell upon the act she dared scarcely 
venture to speak to the beautiful Mrs. Stewart 
who sat beside her. That lady on the contrary 
was more than usually voluble and communi- 
cative. 

"She had never seen Nott act so well. 
Was he not the handsomest of living men ? 
Would not Mabel deem herself happy could 
she but be loved by such another ? " 

" Mistress Gwynne is mighty charming, 
ain't she ? " asked La belle Stewart. " Just 
look at Countess Castlemain's visage. She 
looks as if she had bitten sour grapes. She 
cannot bear the sight of Nelly. No wonder, 
the King is so taken by her." 
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t€ It's very kind of the King to be so much 
taken with her," said Mabel innocently. " It 
must do her a wondrous sight o* good- 
Lawcus heart ! Mrs. Stewart, do you look 
how His Majesty's a staring at her, and now, 
see he's a kissing his hand to her." 

" Bless us and save us, child ! " cried the 
Duchess of Northumberland, who sat be- 
hind the two speakers, and was an aged 
sour dame, " bless us and save us T 
but don't for the life of you, be talking about 
what the King's a doing or saying. It's 
most conceited in you, young monkeys, that 
you be. In my time girls held their tongues, 
were seen and not heard." 

Just as this ancient lady had delivered 
herself of this acidulous oration, a bevy of 
orange girls came round crying, " Oranges* 
oranges ! who'll buy, who'll buy." 

Most of the gallants present bought of the 
costly fruit, which were paid for at the rate 
of a shilling apiece, and eaten by the great 
ladies during the entre acte ! 

Presently the curtain parted again, and 
Mabel and her companion were soon lost in 
the progress of the magnificent play. In the 
scene with Friar Lawrence, Mr. Nott sur- 
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passed himself, and his intense passion 
moved the audience so greatly that even the 
King, contrary to etiquette, applauded with 
much warmth. The Queen, who was easily 
moved to tears, kept her handkerchief con- 
stantly to her eyes, and the Countess of 
Castlemain actually forgot her grievances 
in her delight at the performances. She 
positively declared her admiration of Nelly, 
and cried out so loud that all could hear her — 

" The wench is mighty cunning, and 
knows, how to act, even if she don't know 
how to behave decently." 

" Well, anyhow," observed the dowager 
of Northumberland, " women on the stage 
are better than boys. I'm sure Mrs. Gwynne 
is worth seeing. When I was a gal, Mrs. 
Wetherleigh," continued she, addressing 
Mabel, " Master Saunders used to play Juliet, 
and he was very fine, I assure you, only he 
had a very thick beard, and do what he would, 
poor man, he never could get a clean shave, 
and you always saw the bristles on his chin. 
Women are better than men in women's parts, 
there can be no doubt of it." 

" Say, dear Duchess," asked Frances 
•Stewart, " can you remember old Kemp ? " 
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" Old Kemp ! " exclaimed the dowager, 
" of course I do. Why, bless my life, he was 
the original Peter in i Romeo and Juliet/ as 
I've heard my mother tell, who saw the play 
when 'twas first acted. Old Kemp danced 
from London to Norwich in six days, and 
won his wager. My old grandfather paid it 
him, that he did. But lud, lud ! here's the- 
nurse on the stage again, and listen to Mrs. 
Nelly. Did you ever hear such a sweet 
voice? like music itself." And so in truth 
it was ; like the very music of lovers' tongues 
that sound so silver sweet by night. 

At the beginning of the fifth act one of 
the pans of the burning combustion was 
overturned. In an instant the wood and 
canvas ceiling was in a blaze. The flames 
spread with such frightful rapidity that a 
panic ensued. 

The King was brave, like all the Stuarts,, 
and did his best to calm the audience. His 
first thought was for the Queen, and in the 
moment of danger, he somewhat rudely re- 
pelled Lady Castlemain, who clung to him. 
Taking his consort in his arms, he fought his 
way through the throng, and placed Her* 
Majesty in safety. The Duke of York like- 
wise displayed great presence of mind, and 
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after assisting the Duchess out of the burn- 
ing theatre, with the King employed himself 
in helping others. 

The Duke of Richmond took Mrs. Stewart 
in his arms and bore her away, but her poor 
companion, Mabel Wetherleigh, frightened 
out of her wits, was left unprotected. The 
fire was now terrible. The stage was a sheet 
of flame, and the lower part of the building 
was the scene of indescribable confusion. 
Women were thrown down, and terrific 
screams rent the air. 

Mabel was beyond herself with terror. She 
lost all control ; and, when a burning rafter 
fell at her feet, she sank in a swoon. Her 
danger was imminent, and she would have 
shared the fate of many others, had not Mr. 
Nott plunged through the surging crowd and 
raised the fainting girl and carried her from 
the ruins. 

The field around the theatre was filled with 
an excited crowd. Some seeking for relatives 
and friends, whilst others, under the direction 
of the Duke of York, forming into a chain, 
passed buckets of water from a neighbouring 
well. 

Walter carried his lovely burden to a brook 
which ran at the edge of the meadow, and 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WALTER NOTT. 



'The morning after the fire, a great company 
of fine people went to see the smouldering 
.ruins. 

The inns and cottages turned out their 
guests in numbers, all eager to witness the 
scene of the disaster, and make thereof an 
excuse for excitement and pleasure, if plea- 
sure there can be in visiting places where 
death and desolation have but recently 
ireigned supreme. 

On the road to the theatre, which stood 
just a little beyond the village, the coaches 
"were a sight to see. Imagine a long proces- 
sion of lumbering, cumbersome vehicles, 
gilded and painted like those now only to be 
•seen at circuses, and inferior in comfort, but 
.quite as gorgeous, as the Lord Mayor's, and, 
moreover, so ponderous and clumsy that six 
horses were needed to drag them along at a 
snail's pace., They were, however, considered 
a vast improvement upon those that many 
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endeavoured to revive her. Presently she 
opened her eyes, and in a few moments was 
sufficiently recovered to inform her deliverer 
where she lived, and to entreat him to carry 
her home to Wetherleigh Hall. 

Young Nott did not find the weight of a 
pretty girl any too great. He walked the 
mile and a half to Wetherleigh in a kind of 
dream, not unf requently snatching a kiss from 
ihe pale cheeks of the fair Mabel, who most 
conveniently fainted again. 

The gratitude of Mistress Claypole was 
fully equal to that of her charge, who re- 
quested Nott to visit her, so that she might 
express, in fitting words, her gratitude. 

Walter went back by the light of the moon 
to the scene of the disaster, carrying a rose 
in his bosom, which he had stolen from the 
tresses of Mabel Wetherleigh. 

The fire was quenched, but twenty persons 
had perished, including one of the Portuguese 
ladies in attendance on the Queen. The re- 
maining killed were of the lower class of 
people, who sat at the back of the hall, and 
had blocked up the door in their frantic en- 
deavours to escape. 
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persons still living could remember as being 
fashionable in Queen Elizabeth's and King 
James' time. Usually they could only ac- 
commodate two persons at a time, and not a 
few had eight horses instead of six, and two 
postillions into the bargain. Of course the 
carriages belonging to the Court were 
the most magnificently decorated ; and the 
Queen's, recently presented to her by De- 
Grammont, the French Ambassador, had 
windows of " crystal," or what we should 
now call plate glass, instead of horn. 

All these glittering equipages, and their 
still more brilliant and sparkling inmates^ 
were hurrying in the warm summer sunshine 
towards the spot which, only the night be- 
fore, had resounded with screams of agony 
and the groans of the dying. But the crav- 
ing for excitement was as great then as now ^ 
and the fashionable people at Tunbridge* 
Wells had nothing better to do than to- 
gratify their morbid propensities, just as very 
recently did some of the fine ladies and 
geutlemen of London, who attended a trial 
for murder, and actually munched sand- 
wiches whilst one of the ablest lawyers of 
our time was delivering a speech, every word 
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of which was equivalent to a nail being driven 
into the coffin of the criminal. 

It happened that, on the morning in ques- 
tion, just at the entrance to the field where 
stood the so-called " Theatre," Barbara 
Palmer Countess of Castlemains carriage 
wheel was struck by that of Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne's vehicle, and was overturned in con- 
sequence. Fortunately, however, Countess 
Barbara was not much injured, for after 
a few minutes, during which time the quickly 
gathered crowd was doubtful as to her fate, 
she was seen to thrust half her body through 
the window and cry — 

" Can't anybody get me out of this ? There 
is Crofts, my maid, under me and I'm sittin' 
on her, and she'll be smothered. I'll lay a 
wager it was that trollop Gwynne's cart did 
the mischief. Sure enough — there she is," 
and the wrathful peeress poured forth a tor- 
rent of abuse at Nelly, who was good- 
naturedly endeavouring to pacify her lady- 
ship by humble apologies and offers of as- 
sistance. 

" Hold your tongue," cries Countess Bar- 
bara. "You beast I" 

" Well, well ; for bad language/* shouts 
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Nelly from her coach window, " there's no 
equalling you, Countess though you may be. 
Don't any of my people help her. If she had 
behaved decently, I'd have told my men to 
lend her a hand. Any one that lifts a finger 
to aid her, I'll have cowhided. Good-morn- 
ing to you Madam Palmer I I hope you en- 
joy yourself, half in and half out o' your 
window. Oh ! you pretty picture ! " 

And with this, Nelly gave an order to her 
coachman to drive off as fast as he could, 
which he did amidst great cheering, for 
Nelly was popular, and her rival in the 
King's favour quite the contrary. 

" Help mo out," cries Countess Barbara. 
" I'll give a gold dollar to the man that turns 
my coach over, and gets me out safe. Crofts, 
my maid, 's a-pulling at my legs, and they'll 
be skinned with her scratches." 

Presently, as soon as Nelly's chariot was suf- 
ficiently out of sight, several men came to the 
rescue of the Countess, and assisted her coach- 
maa, postillions, and servants to rescue her 
tfrom her somewhat ridiculous and perilous 
.predicament. 

" Madame la Comtesse," said M. de Gram- 
onont, the French Ambassador, who chanced 
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just then to come upon the scene, "permit 
me to offer you my arm." . 

His assistance was eagerly accepted by the 
King's unlucky mistress, who, glad to escape 
the crowd, begged to be conducted across 
the meadow to the remains of the theatre. 

" If there be," said she wrathfully, as soon 
as she recovered breath, "Ambassador, a 
breed of cattle I despise, it is actresses, a new 
invention of the devil, and a very cunning- 
one too. Monsieur de Grammont, had you; 
but been here a few minutes earlier, you, 
would have heard me abused as never was fish- 
wifely that creature of malice, Gwynne." 

Now the truth was, that the language used 
by Nelly was mild and ladylike compared 
with that launched at her by the infuriated 
Countess. If the reader has any doubt as to 
the character of the Countess of Castlemain's 
vocabulary of abuse, I advise him to verify 
it for himself by reading her letters, published 
in " Jones' Correspondence of James I., 
Charles I., and Charles II.," in which " pig,"~ 
" dog," " vermin," and far, far worse, are as 
common as commas in other folk's writings. 
Barbara's language, when her " temper was 
up," was the terror of the Court, its foulness* 
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surpassing in some ways what will be heard 
to-day in the lowest " rookery." " I hate 
actresses," said she to Grammont, " and 
that Nelly is a brute, if ever there was one." 

" She is of very humble origin, I hear, 
Countess," observed the Ambassador. 

"Humble! bless my life, man," answered 
Countess Barbara. " The scoundrel was 
born in a coal cellar, and brought up as a 
cinder wench in a London dust hole. Her 
mother is the drunkenest old toad in 
Christendom. She is a nice person to be 
lady of the bedchamber to the Queen of 
England, and to be forced upon respectable 
women like myself." 

The Ambassador endeavoured to conceal a 
smile, and turned away his head. There was 
one quality which no one, not even of her 
grossest flatterers, ever ventured to attribute 
to the Countess of Castleraain, and that was 
precisely respectability. Her whole history, 
which we shall have occasion to examine into 
anon, was an outrage to decency and human- 
ity. She had but one redeeming quality, 
and that was her regal beauty. Beautiful 
she unquestionably was, as few women have 
ever been, before or since. 
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By this time the Countess and the French 
Ambassador had arrived at the place where 
iihe charred victims of the accident had been 
•exposed for recognition by their relatives and 
friends. 

" Would you like to go in ? " asked the 
Ambassador. 

" Lord ! yes," answered Barbara, eagerly. 
" Oh ! let us peep in," and so they entered 
with their rustling silks and nodding plumes, 
into the grim presence of distorted death. 
Some dozen bodies lay upon the floor of the 
barn. As it was dark, there being no 
windows, on the breast of each half-con- 
sumed corpse was a turnip cut in two with a 
hole made in it to hold a rush-light, which 
cast a yellow flickering glare around. Some 
poor folks in awful grief were seeking 
husbands, sweethearts, and children. An 
-old man was sobbing bitterly over the charred 
remains of his only son. The air was thick 
4ind heavy, and yet the wicked Countess con- 
tinued her inspection, actually venturing to 
make a few jesting remarks, which so dis- 
gusted M. de Grammont that he permitted 
himself to rebuke her for her levity. 

As they were about to leave the presence 
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of the dead, a young man, who was quitting 
it at the same time as themselves, bowed low 
to the French Ambassador. 

" Is not that Walter Nott, the actor ? "* 
asked the Countess. 

" Yes, madam, would you like me to present 
him to you ? " 

"You may if you like," answered the- 
beautiful lady, smiling. " He is better-look- 
ing even than Hart " (Hart was her ac- 
knowledged lover at this time, and one of the* 
greatest actors of his age, as well as a man 
of exceptionally splendid presence.) 

" Master Nott," said M. de Grammont^ 
when the party emerged once more into the 
sunlight and pure air, " the Countess of 
Castlemain wishes that you be presented to 
her." 

Walter Nott doffed his slouched hat and 
bent low before the splendid but pernicious 
Syren. He, however, paid her no marked 
compliments, indeed spoke but a very few 
words, of the most commonplace nature. 

" I hear, Mr. Nott," said Barbara, as they 
proceeded homeward, "that you did gallantly 
save a fair damsel last night from a fiery 
death. I was a 9 most scared out of my wits. 
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The King got me out somehow or other 
unhurt, but, oh ! it was fearful ! I shall never 
forget it ! never." 

"Madam," replied Nott purposely avoid- 
ing to enlighten her any further concerning 
Mabel, " I am commissioned by Mr. Pepys 
and Mr. Evelyn to gather alms for the poor 
sufferers. I doubt not but your ladyship 
will add something to the collect." 

Barbara stopped short to fumble in her 
pockets for some loose coin, but finding none, 
examined one by one the magnificent ring3 
which encircled her fingers. At last, with 
considerable hesitation, for had it not been 
for the presence of the French Ambassador, 
she would not have given a single penny, she 
drew off the least valuable she possessed and 
presented it reluctantly to Nott, saying, un- 
graciously — for if there was one thing this 
ravenous woman loved more than another it 
was money and money's worth — "You can 
sell this, Master Nott, and give the folks the 
money, and let me have the bill of receipt." 

" Assuredly, madam, I will," answered Mr. 
Nott, so mewhat annoyed at the tone, and yet 
amused, for it was really diverting to see 
the curious expression of absolute pain which 
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Crossed the glorious face of this shameless 
woman as she parted with a ring of small 
value for the benefit of the poor — she, who 
was in the habit of never staking less than 
£1,000 at cards, and once lost £20,000 at a 
single venture, national money, mind you, for 
Barbara had not a penny of her own, except 
what she got out of the King, or stole from 
the public funds. 

The reader, perhaps, begins to wonder 
what all this has to do with our story. In 
the first place, the incident with Nell Gwynne 
was the starting point of the bitter feud 
which subsequently existed between the two 
women, and which was the main cause of the 
terrible misfortunes which eventually befell 
our hero and heroine. In the second, Walter s 
generous but imprudent demand for alms, 
threw, so to speak, cold water on the admi- 
ration which his fine presence had awakened 
in the susceptible heart of the voluptuous 
" head sultana of the Royal seraglio,' 5 as she 
was popularly called. From that hour she 
never liked the young man, and hence he 
never became intimate with her. Now this 
is an important fact, for it will explain how 
it came to pass that she never learned the 
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name of the young girl he saved from the 
fire. Taking no interest in the rescuer, she 
troubled her mind no further concerning the 
rescued. 

After the incident of the ring, conversation 
^flagged. The Countess was in an ill temper, 
and the two gentlemen found it difficult to 
sustain a talk when their every effort to be 
entertaining was marred by the sulkiness of 
"Mrs. Palmer." Palmer, "Dwarf Palmer," 
was the name of her hideous little husband, 
whom she had caused by her intrigues to be 
ennobled, so that she might herself be called 
Countess, although her enemies obstinately 
refused to give her the title. 

Fortunately in a short time the party over- 
took the Koyal carriage which passed with 
the King inside, alone. Barbara, on behold- 
ing it, cries out to " Charley " to take her 
along with him, " for her rascals " had over- 
turned her coach, and she was tired of walk- 
ing. His Majesty, who, when Nelly was not 
in his company to influence him, against 
" Bab/' as he called her, was the said Bar- 
bara's very willing slave, admitted her beside 
him, and the worthy couple drove off in the 
direction of Penshurst. 
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Meanwhile M. de GrammoQt and Mr. Nott 
re-entered the village and proceeded towards 
the " Wells," where they found a lively com- 
pany assembled drinking the waters, gossiping 
and chattering like merry magpies. 

" There goes the Queen ! " says Nott, as 
Her Majesty and her ladies passed on the 
opposite side of the Piazza and entered a 
small wooden cottage built over a popular 
spring. 

cc Yes, but not to drink the waters," ob- 
served Mr. Pepys knowingly, joining the 
group. " The Queen, they tell me, goes in 
there to hear Mass. I wonder you don't 
follow her. They say you're a Papist, Mr. 
Nott." 

" My mother was, but I " — answered Nott, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. 

" I'll finish the sentence for you," replied 
the pleasant author of the immortal Diary — 
" I am in love. Now don't deny it man. You 
look pale and worn, and all say you sigh lover s 
sighs and seek solitude. For sure you are in 
love." 

Walter, who under ordinary circumstances 
would have laughed at this remark, now 
blushed crimson and hung his head like 
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a naughty school-boy. Mr. Pepys smiled 
significantly at De Grammont, and, in a 
whisper to him, said that he would lay a 
wager the object of the young actor's adora- 
tion was Mrs. Stewart. 

Overhearing this, Walter was pleased. The 
loquacious gossip was off the right scent. To 
change the subject, he asked — 

" What kind of company came down from 
town last night ?" 

" Three coaches' full, and forty gentlemen 
on horseback." 

" Fine people?" asked Nott. 

" Not much in the way of quality, but 
rich, rich, young man. The Miss Jacobs " — 

" What, the three Jewesses who have turned 
Christian, whose mother sells rags in Petticoat 
Lane ? " 

" The same — and my Lord Carlisle's brother 
is making love to one of 'em." 

" Well," said De Grammont, " I'm amazed 
that so noble a gentleman would care to marry 
one of the tribe of Barabbas were she ten times 
a Christian and as rich as Croesus." 

" It's not the woman, it is her money bags 
he weds. But here come Mrs. Hamilton, 
Lady Stewart, and Mrs. Blague, and a 
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very fair company of ladies to whom to pay 
our homage." 

And the gentlemen advanced towards the 
radiant beauties. Peter Lely was immortal- 
ized. M. de Grammont, who was at this time 
desperately in lovre with Mrs. Hamilton, who 
afterwards became his bride, was, of course,, 
soon paying to her devoted court. Mrs. 
Stewart, was, as usual, attended by the Duke 
of Richmond, and Mrs. Blague, for certain 
reasons of her own, averse to the company 
of gentlemen, preferred that of her own sex,, 
so that Walter found himself de trop, and 
was only too glad to escape the gay throng 
and wander by himself in the beautiful and 
graceful meadows. 

Nott never knew his parents. Until he 
was fifteen years of age, he had been care- 
fully educated by persons who were myste- 
riously and handsomely remunerated for his- 
maintenance. The money was paid, but 
none knew whence it came. Suddenly it 
ceased to be sent, and after a time, no further 
funds being forthcoming, young Nott was 
bound out to a trade. 

Apprentices at that period were not ser- 
vants merely, but almost slaves. The high- 
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spirited youth rebelled against the restraints 
imposed upon him, and one fine morning, 
with a light heart and lighter pocket, he ran 
away. 

He reached Cambridge, where he became 
waiting boy to a college tutor, who, taking a 
fancy to the bright lad, gave him, by fits and 
starts, sufficient education to awaken an ap- 
petite for more. 

The death of this patron thrust him once 
again upon the world, and he was next in- 
duced to join a troupe of comedians. He 
turned actor, and a very successful one. 
Dryden, pleased with his ability, wrote a 
play for him, now unfortunately lost, which 
made Nott's name famous. His handsome 
presence, graceful manners, and good reputa- 
tion, gave him a place in the King's 
company, and made him a general fa- 
vourite. 

He was desperately enamoured <with 
Mabel, who was his first love. 

He was fully conscious, conceitedly so, 
of his abilities as an actor, and, sure of the 
position his genius, personal gifts, and ac- 
complishments had secured, his vanity 
blinded him to the many and great social ob- 
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stacles a contemplated marriage with Mabel 
Wetherleigh would certainly interpose. 

When Walter went to Tunbridge, he 
little dreamed he was to become enslaved by 
the greatest of all tyrants — love. He had 
hitherto been free, and smiled at others who 
succumbed to the enchanter's sway. But 
now, at last, he found himself bound hand 
and foot. 

As our enamoured swain wandered by the 
gentle windings of a rippling stream, which 
babbled through a flowered meadow, and 
thence passed into a darksome but exquisite 
wood, a thousand conflicting thoughts 
wrestled in his mind and heart. 

Itwas.no Ganges, this merry little stream- 
let, which laughed as it caught upon its 
wavelets the bright light of the sun — a sum- 
mer sun high up in the heavens, marking 
noon, but it seemed to him then to be the 
fairest river in all the world. 

The flowers, too, humble things enough, 
mere weeds, bright red poppies, blue corn- 
flowers, and pink wild geraniums, appeared 
to Nott on this fair noontide to possess a 
loveliness he had never noticed in them be- 
fore. 
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Then the meadow, so rarely green and 
velvety, a sea of waving, rich English grass, 
shadowed here and there by clumps of trees, 
a gnarled and twisted hawthorn or so, and 
three or four silvery ash, beneath which a 
few cows were gracefully grazing. 

He walked on and on, until he entered the 
wood, marvelling all the time to himself how 
it came about that he had never thought 
Nature so beautiful before, or himself so un- 
worthy of her chaste charms. The wood sur- 
passed the meadow in loveliness. The trees 
grew very thick, and the undergrowth of 
ferns was rankly luxurious. The leaves 
shimmered as the sun's rays fell upon them, 
making them look like emerald pattens, and 
the mossy shades at his feet in the long, 
dank grasses were deep and soft. Here and 
there was an opening, in which bright flowers, 
•dog roses, and wild clover grew abundantly, 
.and Walter felt, for the first time since he 
was a boy, an almost childish delight at 
"watching a cloud of white butterflies and 
moths kissing the odoriferous blooms. 

" They are in love, these pretty creatures," 
he said to himself, " and the flowers are their 
Mabels." 
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He had become a child at heart once more. 
It seemed to him impossible that he could' 
ever have torn himself from innocent joys 
like these to plunge into the mire of such a 
Court as that which glittered and festered at 
Tunbridge. 

He was no better and no worse than most 
young men of his age, times, and profession ; 
but he had laboured under many disadvant- 
ages. No mother had watched over his early 
childhood, and but few kind words had' 
cheered his youth. Thrown, when still a 
young man, into one of the most corrupt so- 
cieties that ever disgraced England, he had 
been easy taught to look upon love as a mere- 
pastime, and his association with such women 
as Mrs. G-wynne and the rest of them had 
not improved his conduct. 

But now all was changed, a being to trior 
of ideal beauty and innocence had smitten his-* 
heart. A thousand ambitions and hopeful 
dreams awakened in his mind. He would 
become great and good for her sake, and to- 
be truly worthy of her love. She was his- 
queen, his idol, his real Juliet. 

Some may laugh at this " calf love," but 
it was sublime in its way as is ever real love. 
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It was selfish, but after all honourably so. 
He had not, since he first beheld Mabel 
Wetherleigh, entertained for a single mo- 
ment a wrong thought towards her. He 
would love her till he died, and die rather 
than injure a hair of her head, and yet the 
crafty passion deep down in his heart kept 
repeating over and over again, " I must pos- 
sess her, I will possess her, and none other 
ever shall/ ' 

Mind you, gentle friend, our hero was not 
a modern carpet knight of our century, but a 
play actor of the turbulent sensual daring 
Restoration, a period wben violence was 
common, and the superb dramatic literature, 
of which he was a skilled exponent, breathed 
a voluptuous defiant sexualism we can now 
scarcely understand. For two hundred years 
there had been civil wars and religious wars, 
and civil wars again, and England needed re- 
peopling, and Nature prompted the poets to- 
sing of ardent and burning loves, of the loves 
of Borneo and Juliet, and of Calista, of 
Bonduca and Torismond, and the people 
clapped their hands heartily thereat, taking 
delight in songs describing violent passions 
which they appreciated. It was no milk-and- 
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water age of sentimentality and aesthetic cant, 
tut one full of vigorous sap, activity, and 
turbulence. Read its literature, all licentious 
as it is, and none can deny its grossness, still 
is it not essentially breezy and lusty in its 
very coarseness? Has it not something 
archaic in its boldness and freedom ? And 
its painters, its Rubens, Vandykes, and Lelys, 
look at the buxom glory of their bold and 
glorious beauties, who make no secret of 
charms the women of other times withheld 
from gaze profane. 

Walter Nott, half-educated and a strolling 
player, with Spanish blood in his veins, was, 
very much, I fear, of a young savage. The 
varnish of self-control was not laid on thick 
upon most of his contemporaries. What they 
willed heartily, they usually managed, at all 
o dds, to obtain in the long run. They were 
not fastidious, these our ancestors, especially 
of the Cavalier party, who, later on, by min- 
gling their untamed blood with that of the 
more subdued Puritans, formed and gave to 
the world that grand race, which, with all 
its faults, is yet the proudest and most enter- 
prising and gallant upon earth. So Walter 
soon crushed the still small warning voice of 
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conscience, and gave himself up entirely to* 
his all-absorbing passion. To him, on this 
special day all nature seemed to be conjugat- 
ing the verb " to love." The very dog roses, 
with their suitors the butterflies, appeared 2 
enamoured and drowsy in the hot sunlight- 
Then the big dragon flies hunting each other 
to and fro, stole long kisses as they soared 
above the tall flags rising from the brook. 
The atmosphere, almost tropical in the noon- 
tide, was sultry and heavy, with rich scents,. 
and even the moss beneath his feet yielded 
to their pressure sensuously. 

Suddenly a voice, which thrilled him to- 
the core, was heard singing, sweetly, a verse 
or so of a quaintly popular ballad — 

How should I my true love know ? 

Walter's heart almost stood still. He dared 
scarcely advance a step for fear of disturbing 
the songstress, and yet he must, a kind of 
fate seemed to impel him, to go forward and 
see her. Lifting a heavy bough, which 
screened her from his sight, he saw Mabel 
seated on one of those strange-shaped rocks,, 
which abound round Tunbridge Wells, and 
which interrupted the tranquil flow of the 
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rivulet. Her feet were bare, and she was 
splashing the sparkling water with their 
delicate pinky tips. Imagining that none 
could ever guess her retreat, she had allowed 
her beautiful hair to fall loose about her 
shoulders, and even the fastening of her 
white gown about the neck was undone and 
displayed more than, perhaps, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, modesty might have 
endured, to be exhibited of her ivory white 
neck. A long rush or reed was in her hand, 
and with its brush she was amusing herself, 
frightening the glittering dragon flies which 
came within her reach. 



CHAPTER V. 



AMOR VINO IT OMNIA. 



Long Walter stood motionless ere Mabel 
perceived him, and then, like a startled 
fawn, she suddenly rose, sprang to her feet, 
cast her tresses over her bosom, and fled 
like a bright vision into the gloom of the 
wood, so rapidly that it was not until he 
had lifted and pressed to his lips the little 
shoe she had left behind in her flight, that 
he could believe she was a reality, and not 
.an enchanting apparition. 

Then it was that all the passion of his 
nature welled up in him. Could he but have 
spoken to her, heard her voice answer him, 
he would have been the happiest of men. Ah ! 
could he only have passed his arm round her 
slender waist, and snatched one single kiss 
from her cherry lips, he would have been 
happier still ; as happy as an immortal spirit 
in bliss. To have been so near an angel, and 
yet so far away, was sad indeed, and our 
Walter could have cried like a baby for a lost 
toy, as he stretched himself on the rock which 
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had so recently been pressed by her daintjr 
form. There he sat all the afternoon, dream- 
ing enchanting silly dreams ; but towards- 
evening he rose, and bent his steps in the 
direction of Wetherleigh Hall, determined, 
under pretext of asking how the damsel he- 
had rescued only the night before from a 
terrible fate, had passed the day ; to see, if 
possible, the object of his worship. On his- 
way thither, he met Mrs. Stewart, who* 
together with some other ladies had been ta 
inquire after Mistress Wetherleigh, and 
found to their delight, that after a good 
night's rest, she was quite recovered fron* 
her alarm. 

As Walter continued his walk to the hall, 
he considered the contrast between the- 
characters of Frances Stewart and Mabel 
Wetherleigh. Young as she was, Ladjr 
Stewart's brief experience at Court had 
already made her a thorough woman of the- 
world. Her life at Paris with Henrietta 
Maria and constant intercourse with the 
coquettes and cavaliers of Louis' gay train,, 
had begun her schooling, and Charles' giddy 
company was fast finishing her education. 
She was precocious, observant, and quick in 
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arriving at conclusions. Every opportunity 
for mental improvement had been afforded 
her, but she had little profited by the teach- 
ing of her skilled instructors in various ac- 
complishments. She read and wrote well in 
English and French, but her reading was 
confined to plays and novels, and her writing 
to the composition of billets doux. Of his- 
tory, and geography, and general literature 
she knew very little. She was naturally 
good-natured and warm-hearted, but giddy 
and frivolous. Cupid had never wounded 
her deeply, and it was not till afterwards 
that opposition aroused her dormant passions. 
Her lively imagination made her a gossip, 
and her fund of anecdote concerning her con- 
temporaries was unlimited. What was not 
strictly true, or rested on a frail foundation, 
she often exaggerated, and still oftener in- 
vented. Love-making was with her a mere 
pastime, and so shrewdly did she manage her 
flirtations, that she escaped the criticism of 
even the most censorious. She flirted with 
everybody in an equal degree, and had no 
favourite, unless it was the Duke of Kichmond,. 
and he was courting her with slight encou- 
ragement, 
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Mabel Wetherleigh was, for her day, well 
educated. Her uncle Philip had taught 
her French and Latin, and had read with 
her some of the best works of ancient and 
modern literature. She sang well in the 
Italian style, and played upon the virginals 
and the then omnipresent guitar. She, too, 
was of coquettish and frivolous disposition, 
but her retired life had made her entirely 
ignorant of the world and its wild ways. 
Love was to her a passion exhibited in books 
only, and not a personal experience. Her 
new-formed intimacy with the Court awakened 
in her mind fresh trains of thought. She 
witnessed flirtations, and saw men and women 
evidently more than disinterestedly attached 
to one another. Gossip, in which love was 
much mentioned, greeted her ears, and her 
visit to the theatre left a profound impression 
upon her. The balcony scene between Borneo 
and Juliet enraptured her, and the ardent 
passion of the Veronese lovers fully pre- 
pared her to take a living part in such a play. 
Her gallant rescue by Walter Nott won her 
heart entirely and, from the time he held her 
in his arms and carried her from the flames, 
his graceful person was foremost in her 
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thoughts. No music ever sounded so sweet 
to her ears as his voice. 

When Walter was ushered into the presence 
of Mrs. Claypole, he was much vexed to 
notice that Mabel was evidently purposely 
kept from being present at the interview. 
Dame Margaret was in reality by no means 
favourably disposed towards him, for her 
neighbours had told her they'd seen him on 
the playhouse stage. Of course she was too 
grateful to the rescuer of her darling not to 
be gracious, but she, nevertheless, pointedly 
discouraged his venturing to become inti- 
mate, or even to return to the house. Poor 
Walter left her presence with a heavy heart. 

The publicity of the accident had forced 
Mrs. Claypole to give her master, by letter, 
an outline of what had happened. In those 
days no one wrote long letters, and she had 
not entered into details, but merely assured 
him of his ward's safety. 

The next day Mabel returned her visit to 
the Lady Stewart, to whom she expressed 
her ardent admiration for Mr. Nott, and that 
young lady, charmed with this fresh real life 
Tomance, thenceforth embraced every oppor- 
tunity to bring its hero and heroine together* 
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She would have been greatly shocked had 
she imagined Mabel seriously in love with an 
actor. Judging others by her own standard, 
she believed that, after drawing her lover to 
a declaration, she would suddenly chill his 
warmest aspirations with a contemptuous re- 
jection. She was well aware that a marriage 
between a lady of ancient, although im- 
poverished family, and a player, a young 
adventurer, was socially impossible, and not 
to be dreamed of, and she had other more 
substantial matrimonial schemes hatching in 
her busy brain for her young friend's advan- 
tage. 

A fragment of a conversation, overheard 
by Mistress Claypole as she returned from 
chapel one Sunday, opened her eyes to the 
fact that Nott was enamoured of her charge, 
and met her only too frequently at the house 
of Belle Stewart. She resolved to prohibit 
Mabel's visit to her friend until the return of 
her uncle should either sanction or determine 
their intercourse. She kept a strict watch 
over her. 

But love has sharper eyes than old women 
have, and Mabel was adroit. She quickly 
divined that there was a plot to separate her 
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irom her lover, and laid counter plans to 
•communicate with him clandestinely. Her 
romance reading had taught her stratagem. 
She had a maid who was a born miser. 
Although barely twenty years of age, 
Hyacinthe had, all her life, hoarded such 
€oin as she could get, and the passion was so 
predominant that she would have sold her 
soul for money which she never spent. She 
hid her coins in an old hose in the wainscot 
of her room. Her mania was known to 
Mabel, and she made use of it. She gave 
the girl a crown to carry a note to Mr. Notfc 
for her, and promised to give her another for 
her silence on her return with the answer. 
Nott paid her a gold piece, and so won her 
over to his will. By means of this corres- 
pondence several appointments were made 
and kept. 

Shakespeare, with all his artistic power, 
has painted but one picture of passionate 
love-making. That balcony scene suggests 
the spring song of the nightingale, which is 
the hymn of Hymen, the sweetest imaginable, 
but without measure, rhythm, or time, and 
unintelligible to all but interested ears. The 
impassioned notes cannot be scored, and 
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emotions supply the place of words. Bat 
the motive, the theme, has been the same in 
all ages since the days of Eden, and ever 
will be to the end of time. 

The love of Walter and Mabel was as pure 
as the light, and ardent as the sun. They 
never thought of social distinctions ; they 
heeded not the future. Their only dream 
was the ecstatic present. The stolen moments 
of meeting beneath the elms in the old wood, 
or in the fields now ripe for harvest, gave 
them the opportunity to exchange the vows 
and breathe the passion of warm and young 
first love. 

But the suspicious Claypole so closely 
shadowed Mabel that interviews with Walter 
became well nigh impossible. This only in- 
creased her ardour, and her lover's absence 
intensified her passion, and at the same time 
sharpened her cunning. t She had learned to- 
fear Claypole, and her next lesson was how 
to outwit her watchful duenna. 

One rainy evening Mrs. Claypole absented 
herself to attend a preaching of her persua- 
sion, which was not just then in particular 
good odour with the Government, Mabel 
was alone in the " keeping room," as the- 
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parlour of old-fashioned houses is still called 
in England. She was reading for the twen- 
tieth time Walter's last letter, when suddenly 
the window was thrown open from without, 
and her lover was at her feet. 

" In the name of heaven what brought you 
here, Walter? You are rash. Mistress 
Claypole may return at any moment. The 
servants will hear you. Oh ! Walter, Walter ! 
but I'm glad you've come, only speak softly, 
very softly." 

Their whispered conversation was at length 
suddenly interrupted by Mistress Claypole's 
loud knocking at the back gate ; and, as ill 
luck would have it, almost simultaneously 
Philip Wetherleigh's horse and that of his 
man were heard clattering over the pebbled 
walk in front of the house. 

Walter's escape without detection was im- 
possible, and Mabel, acting on impulse, hid 
him in her own chamber. 

Mrs. Claypole was somewhat disconcerted to 
find that the only individual on earth she really 
feared, or, indeed, respected, had returned 
unexpectedly. She, however, soon set to 
work to give him what she deemed a hearty 
welcome. Hyacinthe, the youthful miser, 
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who had a talent for strangling chickens 
with rapidity, was soon engaged in the 
poultry yard in that sacrificial occupation. 
Molly, the cook, was presently lighting a fire, 
and ere an hour a fine capon was half roasted, 
and a savoury supper nearly ready. 

After the usual salutations, Philip Wether- 
leigh went up to his room, and Mabel pro- 
ceeded to her own to look after her prisoner. 
She did not dare say a word to him, for her 
uncled sleeping apartment was separated 
from hers only by a thin partition. She, 
however, wrote a few lines on a slip of paper 
containing a scheme for his delivery which 
her active imagination had conceived, and 
gave it him. 

The supper was a silent meal. Philip 
Wetherleigh was preoccupied. His red-haired 
man, Jack, who waited on him, was out of 
temper. A visit to her place of devotion 
had always a souring effect upon Mistress 
Claypole, and as for Mabel, she devoutly 
wished the earth would open and swallow 
the entire company. 

Just as the meal was ended, Mr. Wether* 
leigh complained that the room was hot and 
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oppressive, and commanded his man to go 
upstairs and open all the windows. 

He went, but presently came down, and 
.asked for the key of Mabels room, which, 
being at the head of the stairs, was, con- 
sequently, admirably situated for purposes 
•of ventilation. 

The climax had arrived. Mabel hesitated 
no longer. 

" I will go myself," she said. "I do not 
choose that your man should go into my 
room. Give me the light.'* And taking the 
long wax candle she hastened upstairs. 

Then came a loud scream. " There's a 
man in my room ! " shouted Mabel, above. 

" It's a robber," cried Mrs. Claypole. 
" Thieves ! fire ! murder ! " 

Mabel darted down with the extinguished 
candle in her hand. 

The room was in total darkness. Mistress 
*Claypole rushed to the kitchen, and speedily 
returned, bringing a light, and followed by 
the cook, Hyacinthe, and a boy. 

And this scene was revealed ; Philip was 
Tigorously pounding his serving-man, whom, 
in the darkness and confusion, he had caught 
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hold of, believing him to be the robber, and" 
Mabel was seen standing, pale and silent, by 
the window. The door communicating with 
the front garden was wide open. 

" He must have gone that way. A thief, 
doubtless a thief ! " exclaimed Mr. Wether- 
leigh, releasing the unfortunate Jack, wha 
was howling for mercy, and, followed by that 
youth, he proceeded, pistol in hand, to 
examine the front premises. 

His dutiful niece could have told him that 
the "thief" had passed out by the back 
window, which she had opened for his special 
accommodation, and successfully reached the- 
high road without further adventure. 



CHAPTER VI. 



LOST. 



The next morning Mrs. Claypole had a long' 
conference with Mr. Wetherleigh, in which 
she expressed to him all her fears concerning 
Mabel. The conversation produced a painful 
impression. Philip Wetherleigh's position 
toward his niece was so peculiar that he felt 
doubly anxious on her account. He had 
always a preying presentiment of evil coming 
to her, and the tragic history of the father 
filled him with vague fears for the future of 
the child. Mrs. Claypole had no more idea 
than he had that Mabel was in active cor- 
respondence with Nott, but she suspected 
that his niece secretly favoured him, and she 
had a vague impression that the incident of 
the preceding night was in some way con- 
nected with him. 

After breakfast, Mr. Wetherleigh spoke 
seriously to Mabel. He warned her of her 
danger, and entreated her to confide in him. 
But his niece was not of a confiding nature, 
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and, with her usual obstinacy, persisted in 
silence. Her uncle had never had any great 
influence over her, especially since his inter- 
view with his wretched brother. From that 
day he seemed rather to shun and avoid the 
child, and, although he educated her with 
<5are, he appeared to dread caressing her. 
Now, Mabel was naturally sensuous. Like 
a cat, she loved to be petted, and noted the 
change in her uncle's manner, and interpreted 
it after her own fashion. She believed he 
did not like her, and, as he sometimes 
punished her at her lessons, ended by caring 
little or nothing for him, except that she still 
retained a feeling of gratitude, because she 
Temembered that when she was a little child 
he fondled her. Under ordinary circum- 
stances his undemonstrative manner would 
have mattered little to her, for she could 
have thrown herself into the arms of Mrs. 
Olaypole for consolation, but now she felt she 
-could not trust her. She left her uncle's 
study, pale and distressed, but still self- 
possessed. She soon summoned Hyacinthe 
to her room, and sent her with a letter to her 
lover. 

In the course of the day that damsel 
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brought back a lengthy letter from Walter, 
in which he implored his beloved to be patient 
and remain true to him. He expressed his 
undying attachment, and ended by hinting 
at a speedy marriage and flight. 

Several days passed without further inci- 
dent. Mr. Wetherleigh one morning, after 
breakfast, noting the pallor of his niece, sug- 
gested that she should walk abroad in the 
woods behind the house, Mistress Olaypole 
chanced to be feeling unwell, and so was- 
obliged for once to allow Mabel to go forth 
without her vigilant guard, and her place 
was taken by that mercenary Abigail, 
Hyacinthe. 

It cannot be said that Miss Wetherleigh 
wandered beneath the trees "in maiden 
meditation, fancy free." On the contrary, 
she was so seriously preoccupied that she 
found herself in the midst of a brilliant scene 
almost before she knew where she was. 

A wood opening of exceeding beauty, 
bordering the banks of a small river, had 
been chosen by the Court for a merry 
gathering. 

Trees of great age, elms, and oaks, and ash 
made an amphitheatre, sloping to the water's 
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edge. Above, the summer sky was cloud- 
less, and the grass, freshened by a recent 
heavy rain, was thick and velvety. On the 
shimmering river were several gilded barges 
of elegant design, filled with gay company. 
An awning of striped stuff was hung to the 
branches of a gigantic oak, and beneath it 
was placed a chair of state for the Queen. 
Her Majesty and her ladies were watching 
the steps of a coranto which the King was 
dancing on the smooth sward with Nell 
G wynne, to the music of Oorbetta, who, 
guitar in hand, moved gracefully before 
them. My Lady Castlemain, with a face of 
storm, stood apart, whispering slander con- 
cerning the fair comedienne to the fallen 
favourite, Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Catherine of Braganza clapped her plump 
hands in applause at the dancers, and loudly 
expressed to her sister of York her great 
delight thereat. Far removed from the gay 
crowd, Her Majesty's Portuguese women 
knelt, and recited with a chaplain the Angelus, 
for it was noon. 

Mabel was soon folded in the arms of Lady 
Stewart. The plumes of Grammont's hat 
touched the ground before her, the young 
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Duke of Richmond, and Mrs. Hamilton 
greeted her heartily. Numerous questions 
were put to her by friends concerning her 
absence, to which she gave cleverly ambigu- 
ous answers. 

The animated scene brought back her 
.spirits, and she was soon persuaded to join 
in a round dance. Her partner was Walter. 
When the country dance was ended he hinted 
that he would soon overtake her in a Certain 
part of the wood, well known to both. Dis- 
missing Hyacinthe with a bribe, she sought 
the appointed spot. She had scarce reached 
it before Walter was with her. In the most 
passionate words he implored her to accept 
him as her husband, and to fly with him, on 
the following day, to Hatton Hall, a seat of 
the Catholic family of Petre, where they 
would be at once united by the chaplain, a 
priest of his own persuasion. 

At first Mabel, hesitating, remained silent. 
Her beautiful face was troubled. She bowed 
her head, and big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

"I have offended you," cried Walter, 
kneeling at her feet and holding her hands. 
*' You will not join your fortunes and fate to 
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mine. I well know I'm unworthy of the- 
honour." Then, rising, he stood aloof* 
anxiously awaiting her answer. Still sha 
remained silent. Suddenly he turned away 
with an expression of angry disappointments 

Seeing this, Mabel sprang towards him* 
calling out — 

" My beloved, my heart, my love, be not 
offended, nor turn your eyes from meT 
Waited, the whole earth would be a barren 
wilderness to me without you. Take m& 
with you, take me with you, for I would 
rather die than cause you pain." 

His arms were opened, and she nestled 
close to him. He called her by her pet name 
of May. 

" Ay," she whispered, " call me by my 
fond name. Let me hear you call me by the 
name I used to run to, when a little child. 
Oh, my love, my love ! " 

A kiss sealed her lips. 

A bird above, high up at heaven's gate, 
sang his song so loud and clear, it seemed as 
if his tiny feathered throat would burst for 
joy. But nearer earth a flock of rooks was 
cawing home toward a neighbouring rookery. 

Then she pledged her troth and gave her 
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promise to meet him in that same spot before 
daybreak. And so they parted, with the joy 
of heaven in their hearts and all the fears of 
earth, too. 

The white dawn of the morrow had not 
yet appeared above the horizon, and the lime 
trees on the avenue at Wetherleigh looked 
like a row of ebony giants, with the stars 
glittering between the openings in the black 
lace vault they supported, when a horse, 
bearing a man and woman, galloped through 
the silent streets of Tunbridge toward Hatton 
Hall, thirty miles away. 

At sunset the lovers reached the village be- 
yond which stands this lordly old mansion. 

Angry clouds had gathered overhead, 
streaked with vivid fire colour. The sun 
was going down wrathfully. The weary 
horse had cast a shoe, and Walter was forced 
to lead him across the grey common toward 
a blacksmith's forge, the red light of which 
fell across the road. 

The smith was a tall old man of large 
frame. When he heard Walter's voice, he 
started. His man shod the horse. Walter 
did not speak again until he assisted Mabel 
once more to her pillion or side-saddle. The 
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smith all the while never kept his eyes off 
him. As he was about to leave he came out 
of the forge and asked, in a peremptory 

tone — 

" Your name, sir ? " 

" Nott." 

" Have you no other ? " 

" None." 

"Your age ?" 

" What is that to you ? ,f returned Walter, 
impatiently. 

u Nothing, nothing, truly nothing." 

"Then unhand that lady's gown; your 
black fingers will soil it. Let. us pass. You 
are an unmannerly fellow ! " 

" Mind, mistress, that the hand of Fate is 
not upon you ! If you are his wife it is." 
Having said this in a low but earnest voice, 
the smith loosened his hold of Mabel's dress, 
and the lovers rode off through the gloom. 

The sun was now fully down. Walter 
turned his head once, and saw the smith 
standing in the middle of the road with the 
full blood light of the furnace upon him. His 
towering and gaunt form stood out me- 
nacingly in bold relief against the coming 
night. 
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Within an hour, Father Glendening, in the 
presence of two witnesses, had made the pair 
man and wife. 

As they left the dimly lighted chapel, 
Walter noticed, by the flicker of the sanc- 
tuary lamp, a black mark on his wife's gown. 

" 'Tis that smith who has soiled my gar- 
ment. See how distinctly his sooty hand is 
traced upon it." 

" It's the left hand ! " 

" So it is. See, one would say he had lost 
two fingers ! " 

" Yes. The mark is as if they'd been cut 
off." 

" Strange ! How you shudder, Walter ! " 

From the chapel the newly married couple 
galloped towards Gravesend, which they 
hoped to reach in time to pass the night, 
before proceeding to London, then, as now, 
the " fortune market " of the world. Just 
at the entrance of a wood, on the outskirts 
-of the town, a terrible hailstorm burst over 
•the travellers, and they were compelled to 
hurry towards the nearest inn. This hap- 
pened to be none other than the " Monk's 
Head," already known to the readers as the 
scene of the murder of Richard Marston. 
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All communication between the host and 
hostess and the gentleman of Wetherleigb 
Hall had ceased so long ago, that Mabel had 
actually forgotten she had ever heard the* 
name of Caps before; and Walter was too 
shrewd to allow Master Steenie, now a 
widower, to imagine that his guests were a 
fugitive bride and bridegroom. 

After an excellent, but scarcely tasted 
supper, mine host conducted Walter and 
Mabel to their nuptial chamber ; and, strange* 
to relate, it was the one in which John 
Wetherleigh killed his diabolical foe. 

A bright fire glowed upon the hearth, but 
the chamber had a gloomy and haunted 
aspect, notwithstanding the cheerful blaze 
of the crackling wood. The bedstead, the 
very one on which the bloody body of Mar- 
ston had been placed after death, was a vast 
construction of carved wood and dark red 
velvet, which belonged to an earlier epoch of 
furniture architecture, even than the period 
of this story. In fact, tradition declared, as 
usual, that the illustrious form of Queen 
Elizabeth herself had reposed beneath its 
catafalque-like canopy. Besides this huge 
bedstead, the room contained only a large 
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bureau of carved wood and about half a dozen 
enormous arm chairs of the same age. A 
few old portraits of monks and knights, 
relics of the palmy days of the ancient place, 
when it was, as Steenie Caps had said, " the 
resting place of the Austin Friars of Graves- 
end, on their way to and from Lu'nun," 
hung mouldy and dusty in. their richly carved 
frames. 

" I wish you a good evening, sir and 
madam," said Steenie, as he was about to 
withdraw, "I hope you'll have pleasant 
dreams." 

" I fear me much, sir," answered Mabel, 
after peering anxiously round the gloomy 
chamber, " that the aspect of this ancient 
chamber is little likely to conduce to pleasant 
dreams and sweet repose. Have you no other 
room vacant ? " 

" No, madam. Lawcus heart ! this be the 
best chamber in the house. Queen Elizabeth 
her gracious self slept in it, and, as the 
Andrew say, them that has easy consciences 
can sleep on a dunghill, and no feel the worse 

O It. 

u I am sure, Walter, this chamber is of evil 
♦omen," cried the fair bride anxiously. 
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" Tut ! what omen, evil or good, can* 
attach to a room in which many hundreds 
have slept time in and out, for three score 
of years, and yet been none the worse ? Good- 
night, to you, host." 

"Good-night, sir, and madam," replied 
Steenie, bowing low, as he closed the door. 

In the dead of the night a fearful scream 
rang through the inn. Mabel Nott had 
awakened in great terror, and springing* 
from the side of her suddenly roused husband 
stood in her nightgown, in the centre of the 
chamber, with dilated eyes and bleached 
cheeks, pointing with trembling gestures to 
a spot in the middle of the apartment. 

" See," she cried, " see, blood there ! " 

Walter, who beheld with consternation, 
by the flickering of the night lamp burning 
upon the shelf, the condition of his wife, was 
about to fly to her assistance when, as he 
afterwards declared, he beheld two dim- 
figures standing by the fireplace, apparently 
engaged in angry conversation. Presently 
one of them, a tall stalwart man, like a sea- 
farer, struck the second and smaller phantom 
across the face, and threw himself upon him 
with violence. A knife flashed, and thent 
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the two ghosts, covered with blood, advanced 
towards the young couple with menacing and 
terrible gestures. Just then, the cries of 
Mabel having been overheard, the landlord 
and his men burst open the door, and the 
chamber was flooded with light. The ap- 
paritions, of course, vanished. As soon as 
calm was restored, Walter narrated to the 
host what he had seen, and was much struck 
by his evident and terrified consternation. 
Mabel too swore she had seen precisely the 
same apparition which had so agitated the 
young husband, and absolutely refused to 
pass another minute in the haunted chamber. 
The next day, when his guests were long 
since on their way to London, Steenie told 
some of his most intimate gossips in the 
keeping room, the strange circumstances of 
the night ; and there was much talk over the 
famous murder. All declared the chamber 
haunted, and no one ever slept in it again ; 
for, a few years later, the old inn was de- 
stroyed by fire. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A GOSSIP AND A PANORAMA. 

Three years have passed since the clandes- 
tine marriage of Master Walter Nott and 
Mistress Mabel Wetherleigh. 

Philip Wetherleigh's indignation at the 
elopement of his niece with a play actor was 
at first excessive. He wrote to her, entreat- 
ing her never to allow her maiden name to 
be known, and to beseech such of her friends 
as were acquainted with it to keep it 
secret. 

He had two reasons for this request. The 
first was family pride. It wounded him to 
the quick to have it gossiped that the heiress 
of his ancient and honourable house had al- 
lied herself with a player. The second was 
a secret dread of his brother. 

John Wetherleigh had not been seen or 
heard of for full thirteen years ; and Master 
Philip believed him either dead, or passing 
his life abroad in deep penance for his awful, 
though almost justifiable crime. 

As to Mabel and Mrs. Claypole, they had 
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.always been induced to believe that both her 
parents died in her infancy. 

Dame Margaret ClaypoJe constantly re- 
gretted her absent darling, and it was mainly 
at her entreaty that Philip at last consented 
-to visit London, and stand godfather to his 
niece's first-born child. 

This visit was productive of much good. 
He found Walter Nott in every way an ex- 
emplary man. He was as well behaved a 
gentleman off the stage as he was a great 
;artist upon it. He treated his wife in an ad- 
mirable manner, and the worthy couple were 
models of conjugal felicity. 

Mabel's beauty increased with years. She 
grew, it is true, rather large of figure, but 
4ier carriage was erect and noble, and the 
dazzling splendour of her complexion, the 
sparkle of her eyes, and the grace of her 
every movement, rendered her an object of 
admiration wherever she went. 

But her social position was much changed. 
Although treated kindly by her friend, Lady 
Stewart, she could not help feeling that the 
•Court lady mingled a slight degree of patron- 
.age with her affection. She was no longer 
invited to receptions and entertainments, 
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but was welcomed in private with cordiality- 
She was discreet enough to recognise that- 
Miss Wetherleigh, of Wetherleigh Hall, and 
Mrs. Nott, the wife of an actor, were in the 
eyes of society two distinct beings. 

Mabel's domestic felicity was too great to- 
allow her sometimes wounded vanity to in- 
terfere with her peace of mind. Besides,, 
under the careful training of Nott, she had. 
become a notable elocutionist, and was ap- 
pointed one of the English readers to the 
Queen. In this capacity she obtained some 
slight influence over the facile mind of 
Catherine of Braganza. 

During the second year of her wedded life- 
Philip Wetherleigh entered into various of 
those numerous bubble speculations which the- 
increase of trade with rising colonies had 
created. 

He lost a sum so considerable that he was 
compelled to acknowledge to his niece that 
very little was now left him except the old 
house and its gardens. The rest of the estate 
was heavily mortgaged, and he declared that 
nothing remained to him but to go to work 
with head and hands to support himself and 
Mrs. Claypole. 
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Mabel, although secretly indignant that 
her uncle should have speculated with money 
she believed belonged rightfully to herself, 
pretended, in order to soothe her unlucky 
relative, that she cared little for the matter, 
and one day announced to him that she had 
obtained him, through the influence of the 
Queen and of Lady Stewart, the position of 
secretary to the British Ambassador at the 
Court of Florence. 

Wetherleigh was only too delighted to ac- 
cept this situation, which relieved him from 
his actual difficulties, and suited his studious 
and archaeological propensities to perfection. 
Accordingly, after entrusting the house to 
Mrs. Claypole, he started for the capital of 
Tuscany, with feelings of gratitude to his 
niece he little expected ever to entertain. 

Mistress Claypole therefore remained at 
Wetherleigh, whither Mabel, owing to the 
prejudice amongst the country people against 
the profession of her husband, never cared 
to return. 

About this same time Nott made a great 
sensation in the r&le of Othello, which he 
had rehearsed with a man calling himself 
Nereus, who, in addition to practising alchemy 
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and astrology (sciences then much in vogue), 
added the teaching of the art of declamation 
in the Continental style, which he had learned 
in Italy. 

Walter resolutely refused to allow his wife 
to act, although she earnestly wished to do 
so, feeling a strong inclination for the art ; 
and, indeed, her appearance on the stage 
would not have caused much surprise, for, 
with the exception of a few persons at Court, 
her history was unknown to the public and 
the profession. It was generally circulated 
and believed that she was the daughter of 
an obscure actor. 

The Notts lived in a small but picturesque 
old house, situated at the bottom of what is 
now Thames Street. 

The dwelling had once formed a portion of 
the Priory of the regular canons of St. 
Austin, attached to the church of St. Martin 
de Baremand, and consisted of three or four 
fine Gothic chambers. A thick stone wall 
only separated the garden from the river. At 
the end of this wall was a beautiful and lofty 
tower, the only relic of an ancient church, 
which had been destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. 
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Mabel had an instinctive dread of this- 
tower, and rarely passed it without a shud- 
der, a rather curious coincidence, since in 
after years its interior was destined to be- 
come the scene of one of the strangest events- 
in her life. 

To the right, this quaint spot was over- 
shadowed by the ponderous magnificence of 
Vintners' Hall, a mansion built by the Lon- 
don wine merchants in the reign of Edward 
I. for their public assemblies. 

Here, amidst flowers and fair trees, with 
an exquisite view of the then truly romantic 
Thames before her, Mabel passed a happy 
and secluded life. Three or four times a 
week she went to Whitehall Palace to read 
to the Queen, and when her husband ap- 
peared in a new part she attended him to the 
theatre. Her only intimate friends were 
Lady Stewart and the estimable Mrs. Better- 
ton, the clever wife of Betterton, the greatest 
actor of his age. 

As to Frances Stewart, she was now des- 
perately enamoured of the patient Duke of 
Richmond, who, by dint of persistent attacks, 
had at last enkindled the flame of a recipro- 
cated love. She had however attracted by 
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her unusual beauty, the eye of the King, 
who opposed in the most tyrannical manner, 
her marriage with her lover ; an opposition 
which was skilfully increased by the cun- 
ning manoeuvres of Lady Muskerry, " the 
Queen of Sheba," who had never forgiven 
La Belle Stewart her share in the practical 
joke played upon her ladyship at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

One fine autumn afternoon early in Sep- 
tember, 1 664, the loving couple sat under a 
spreading willow in the garden at the rear 
of their house. 

The gate leading to the river was open, 
and permitted a glance at the dancing 
water. 

On a table was a jug of ale, several mugs, 
and a number of long Holland clay pipes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Betterton were of the com- 
pany. They had been dining together, and 
were to attend the Duke's Theatre in the 
evening to see Nott enact Othello. 

" Good-bye, my darlings," Mabel was say- 
ins: to her two little ones, who had come 
round from the back of the house with their 
nurse to bid the company good-bye, ere they 
went for their afternoon's walk on Tower 
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Hill. " They grow nicely, don't they, Mrs. 
Betterton?" 

Mrs. Betterton, who was kissing the 
children with the peculiar tenderness of a 
• childless woman, assented, and remarked that 
Philip was a noble, manly little fellow. 

" But pray, Mrs. Nott, why did ye ever 
give the girl such an outlandish name as 
Dolores ?" 

" It was my husband's mother's name, 
.and she was a Spaniard." 

u Indeed ! " 

" What were you saying ? " Walter asked, 
breaking off from his conversation with 
Betterton, to kiss his children. 

" Why, that the girl was called Dolores to 
please you, because that was her grand- 
mothers name, and she came from Spain." 

Mabel answered nervously, for she knew 
her husband disliked her mentioning his 
family, even before such intimate friends as 
the Bettertons. 

Then the children had to be admired 
again, and kissed for the very last time, and 
finally dismissed with our old acquaintance, 
Hyacinthe, imported from Wetherleigh, in 
the capacity of nurse. 
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They were pretty in very truth, the boy 
Philip, like his mother, fair and rosy, a tho- 
roughly English, child; the girl, Dolores, 
dark and foreign, the image of her father. 

After the separation of the children con- 
versation flagged for a time. 

At last the two ladies, sitting apart, began 
the following gossiping chat : 

" Have you seen anything of the Miltons 
of late ? " asked Mrs. Better ton, in an under- 
tone. 

" Not for an age," Mabel answered. 

She had been introduced to Milton and hi& 
family by her uncle, who little imagined as 
he did so how well the illustrious poet had 
known her unhappy father, under his aliasr 
of Harrowsby. 

"Anne, the eldest daughter, was round here 
some days ago,butI nevertookmuchof afancy 
to old Mr. Milton. He's so queer-tempered 
and sour, and as blind as a bat. For all that, 
though, if I were in trouble, I'd go and consult 
him before any one else in London. I be- 
lieve me he is a real good man at the bottom, 
Mrs. Betterton, I do, for all his temper." 

" So you haven't seen his new wife 
yet ? » 
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" Indeed I have," replied Mabel eagerly. 
"Indeed I have. I met her along with Anne 
on the Tower Wharf some afternoons ago/' 

" What manner of woman is she ? " 

"Decent enough to look upon. Comely 
and well-built, and Anne says very kindly 
to her father, though Mary Milton can't 
abide her." 

" Aye, I can mind her, years ago as Bessy 
Minshull, and, faith, I never could see any 
beauty in her, and it's in my opinion she 'ud 
never have got a man with sound eyes. 
Well, for all I can make 'ut I'd rather be a 
horse in harness than a woman in John 
Milton's house. Betterton was in there 
some time ago, and Master John makes 
Deb, bis youngest daughter, read three mor- 
tal cantos of his new poem, Paradise Upset, 
or Lost, or something o' that sort, and lud 
help ! Mrs. Nott, it must have been an awful 
thing for the poor girl to do, for if she slipped 
with her tongue on a verse he'd be in such a 
tantrum as never was, and rap his fingers on 
the table like crackers. I don't wonder those 
three girls can't bear the sight of their 
father. Why, as true as we sit here, he 
makes 'em read in Latin, and French, and 

vol. i. o 
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Italian, and they not understanding one 
word of the language no more than the dead, 
and repeating it all like poll parrots." 

"Who repeats like parrots, wife?" asked 
Betterton from his seat by the little table. 

" The Milton wenches their father s 
foreign gibberish/ 5 says Mrs. Betterton, 
looking up. 

" Walter," Betterton observed, turning 
to Nott, "you ought to hear Milton's new 
poem. Deborah read one part of it the 
other morning, and I do assure you it is 
divine. Heaven and earth ! what a man he 
is ; and yet how evil are the tricks fortune 
hath played him, poor and blind, and at the 
meroy of four as common women as ever 
had breath infused into them, and who care 
better for potato peeling and bacon smoking 
than for all the poetry that ever was writ 
since Homer lived." 

" I see little of Master Milton. He does 
not like my calling, and my wife cares nought 
for one that has forsaken the Church she 
joined on marrying me." 

"Well," cried Mrs. Betterton, "his 
brother Christopher has turned a Papist, but 
lie don't amount to much, anyway." 
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From the Mil tons, the conversation now 
turned upon the topics of Court interest, 
the principal of which concerned the evil 
doings of Barbara, Countess of Castle main, 
recently created Duchess of Cleveland, whose 
rapacity was at this time the talk of the 
town and who was, moreover, beginning to 
be replaced in the King's affections by 
Mrs. Stewart, and rather out of favour with 
everybody except Hart, the actor, with whom 
she was living on strangely intimate terms. 
Then they chattered about Lady or Mrs. 
Stewart and her intrigues with the youth- 
ful Duke of Richmond ; and even our old ac- 
quaintance, Lady Muskerry, came in for a 
share of their observations, especially since 
she was now said to be the bosom friend of 
Barbara Cleveland. 

"Well," says Mabel, "if Duchess Bab 
does nobody more harm than she does me 
she'll have a cause to pass for a calumniated 
woman. For, believe me, although I hear of 
her fifty times a day, I've not seen her more 
than five times since I've been in London. 
Nelly G wynne tells me she is the very devil 
in petticoats, and that I had best keep out 
of her way." 
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" You are not very likely to fall into it," 
"Walter said quietly, "for her Grace loves me 
not, and tried to get up a hiss at me the 
other evening when I played Iago to Better- 
ton's Othello; but the folks turned round 
and hissed her, and Dryden told Pepys she 
nearly fainted for fear, for, evil as she is, and 
bold, she's as big a coward as ever breathed 
when there's a cause for danger." 

"All bad people are cowards," observed 
Mrs. Betterton gravely. "It's only folks 
with clear hearts that have true courage, 
Mr. Nott, and Duchess Bab never had a 
heart. Why she let that little toad of a 
husband of hers nearly starve to death in 
Paris ere she'd send him a crown to buy him 
meat and bread, and she rioting on the public 
money over here, and living the life of Jezebel 
herself. They tell me she's giving herself up 
to necromancy and devil worship, and goes 
to see that terrible new enchanter Nereus." 

Master Betterton, laying down his pipe, 
here interrupted his wife, and said rather 
eagerly to Walter — 

"Well, Master Nott, how like you this 
much-talked-about Nereus ? He seems to me 
a jack-of-all-trades and master of none." 
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" Nereus is, to my thinking, the most ex- 
traordinary person I've ever seen. He hath 
lived much abroad, in Italy and Spain, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the languages. 
He has the Italian fashion of declamation to 
perfection, and I like it. It suits me. I 
like the reserve power, the fine and effective 
point-making of his method. I assure you 
the man doth interest me vastly. He's the 
best master I've ever had." 

" I've not seen him yet," broke in Mabel. 
46 My lady Stewart says the Court is wild 
about him. As a magician, he's reported ex- 
ceedingly cunning. He told my Lady 
Muskerry she'd be married. three times. My 
Lady Stewart wants me to go and see him, 
and, faith, if Master Nott '11 let me, for sure, 
I'd like to go with her ladyship." 

" Methinks," said Mrs. Betterton, assum- 
ing a matronly tone, although she was in 
reality the newest bride, the youngest woman, 
46 you're very childish. Your priests, Mistress 
Nott, condemn such superstitions a'most 
more than our parsons do. I'd not go near 
this enchanter if I were you. Mistress Pepys 
told me he a'most scared the wits out of 
her." 
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" Well," quoth Nott, smiling, " he'd have* 
ft light task to do that" — whereupon the 
company laughed. " My opinion of this self- 
same Nereus is that he's a mighty man of 
science." 

" Of what nation, think you, is he ? 9 * 
asked Better ton. 

" Well, in truth, I know not. He's a man 
you dare ask no questions ; but I think him 
Eastern and a Jew. His hair is black as 
night, and his accent foreign. He has in- 
fluence over me." 

" Pray you, be careful, he has not the evil 
eye. Mistress Pepys told me/' broke in Mrs. 
Betterton, " her husband knows a man hath 
the evil eye, and that when he visited her, he 
glanced upon her cat, and, as I'm a living 
woman, it died within the day." 

"The King, too," observed Mrs. Nott, 
" the Queen tells me, is taken up with this 
self- same magician." 

" Of course," cried Mrs. Betterton, " for 
Mrs. Pepys tells me the man's a real go 
between, and hath|managed many an intrigue^ 
He's a bad egg, Til warrant." 

" Of that I'll not believe a word," hotly 
interrupted Nott. "He's a sage man r 
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madam, and no impostor, and very learned 
and shrewd." 

" Well, I am sure I meant no offence. I 
hate magicians, and his late Majesty, King 
James I., my mother tells me, would have 
had him burnt for a sorcerer." 

" His late Majesty was a second Solomon,'* 
laughed Walter Nott. " Come, Betterton, 
fill up your pipe. It's time we were off. 
You've not seen me as Othello, have you ? " 

" Not yet." 

" Then don't be hard on me when you do. 
Shakespeare's plays are not very easy for 
every one to interpret. We are not all Better- 
tons. Say, do you remember Shakespear's 
ancient brother Charles ? " 

" Yes, indeed," answered Betterton, as he 
assisted his wife with her cloak and hood, 
and offered his arm to Mrs. Nott to escort 
her to the boat. " He died some time back, 
a very old man." 

" Did he remember his brother ? " asked 
Mrs. Nott, as they stepped into the boat. 

" Why, right well," answered Betterton, 
as the boatmen took up their oars. "He 
used to tell how he could recollect Master 
Will, playing the part of an old decrepit 
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man, and wearing a long beard. He seemed 
so weak and drooping that another had to 
guide him to a table, at which he was seated 
among company, and asked to eat and drink, 
whilst some one sang a song." 

" Adam, in * As You Like it/ I'll lay a 
wager, was the part he played," said Nott. 
And so, in pleasant converse, the company 
were rowed up the river, beneath London 
Bridge to Dorset Gardens. 

The panorama of London from the Thames 
in Charles' time was magnificent. 

The city, destroyed by the tremendous 
fire of 1666, was Gothic and mediaeval. The 
labyrinth of narrow streets which surrounded 
old St. Paul's shot up from the mud at their 
feet so great a number of elegant steeples, 
that it seemed as if tlie whole heart of the 
city formed part of a vast cathedral. 

The Gothic city differed from the modern 
in every essential. The one was aesthetic ; 
the other is material. Old London was as 
essentially poetic and romantic as modern 
London is matter-of-fact and ponderous. 

There was not a house in the old city 
which closely resembled its neighbour. Each 
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of those ancient dwellings, with its carved 
front, its pointed gable, its sculptured shrine, 
its graceful bow- windows, and noble Gothic- 
arched entry, was a gem of architecture and 
horror of discomfort. Its foundations rested 
in a mud-bank, whence detestable stenches 
befouled the air, and eventually bred that 
.awful pest which, in 1665, carried off a 
liundred thousand souls. But there was 
scarcely an arch of its irregular facade which 
was not a mass of carving — a poem wrought 
in stone and wood. No wonder these vener- 
able houses leaned across the street towards 
each other, they had so much to gossip over 
concerning their history and the traditions of 
their inmates. At night they went to sleep 
in the dark, and foul murders and robberies 
were done beneath their bulging stories, in 
the deserted lampless streets. 

In Henry VII.'s time the city was doubly 
picturesque. Before the Reformation, crosses 
.stood on the waysides, decked with flowers 
in early May. At night, lamps burned 
before the innumerable shrines of the Virgin 
at the corners of the streets. Many then 
still remembered to have seen the half-starved 
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Jane Shore wandering about in a sheet, im- 
ploring this Lady of Purity to intercede to* 
God to give her food. 

But in Cromwell's day, the crucifixes and 
images were overthrown— the few that re- 
mained of them — and the vacant shrines 
stood like empty shells at the corners and 
over the doorways. 

Two giant monuments, stone epitomes of 
England's history — the Tower and West- 
minster Abbey, the palace and the tomb of 
her kings — guarded the extremes of this pic- 
turesque scene. 

The Tower, beyond London Bridge, was 
then much as it is now — a pile of ancient 
buildings, having in their centre one huge 
square tower flanked with turrets. A wharf r 
a thousand feet long, opened to the Thames.. 
There were three stairs leading to the river;. 
By the middle stair — the Queen's — Anne* 
Boleyn landed, and walked on to meet her* 
doom. 

Bach part of this blood-stained fortress,, 
which is the dark background of so many 
royal and noble tragedies, has its fitting 
name. There are Caesar's Tower, the Bloody 
Tower, the Constable's Tower, the Beau- 
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champ Tower, tbe Traitor's Gate, and the 
Jewel House. 

Within the lichen-covered walls stands the 
old chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, before 
which Sir Thomas Moore, Bishop Fisher, 
Anne Boleyn, * Cromwell, Queen Katherine 
Howard, the venerable Countess of Salisbury, 
last of the Plantagenets, and Lady Jane 
Grey, and a score of other innocent and 
guilty men and women perished under the 
axe, beneath the gloomy shadows of the 
dungeon in which the children of Edward 
IV. were smothered, and Henry VI. was 
murdered. 

The stately palace, where the unhappy 
Elizabeth Woodville passed her coronation 
night and held her Court, has perished ; the 
prison and the fortress alone remain, hoary 
relics of a terrible past. 

Old London Bridge, through which Nott's 
boat is passing, is a curious structure, 
covered with ancient houses, and having in 
its centre a pretty little Gothic chapel. 

These houses were rickety, rambling old 
dwellings, and the arches so narrow that the 
water rushing through them made a dreadful 
noise, often alluded to by ancient writers.. 
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Some one said, in Charles' time, " London 
Bridge was made for wise men to go over, 
and fools to go under," pointing to the 
danger of the old passages. 

Folks who got beheaded at the Tower had 
their heads stuck up on poles over the 
centre arch. When the flesh and bones rot- 
ted away through the little mask-like cage 
which kept them on the iron pyke, the mask 
alone remained, and people going over the 
bridge pointed to it, as they discussed whose 
head it was that last figured there. 

When Queen Henrietta Maria returned 
from exile, she stopped her coach on 
London Bridge, to inquire whose was each 
head exhibited, and was glad to learn so 
many rebels had met with what she considered 
their due. 

Just below the Southwark end of the 
bridge stood the twin churches of St. Mary 
Overy and St. Saviour. 

Beyond a mass of buildings on the London 
side "rose, like an exhalation," the mighty 
temple of old St. Paul's. Not that huge imi- 
tation of St. Peter's at Rome, Christopher 
Wren built after the fire, but a glorious 
^Gothic structure, with lacy towers and 
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dreamy cloisters, on which the legends of a 
thousand saints were told in stone, so long 
ago that the stone had turned ebony with 
age. 

Round the principal spire of the gigantic- 
cathedral loomed up a forest of steeples r 
from which, on a Sunday morning, a thou- 
sand chimes were rung. Then the arrow- 
shaped tower of Bow seemed to vibrate with 
the music of its bells, and the slender neck- 
like spire of St. Mary Wolnooth quivered its 
feathery ornaments like a bird singing for 

joy. 

The chief glory of old London was its 
spires, those gems of medieval times, which 
at night, when the moon was on them, looked 
as if wrought in silver filigree. What a 
great faith reared them, symbols of immor- 
tality as they are, true emblems of a people 
that never doubted of a future life, and be- 
lieved that these heaven-pointing steeples 
which crowned their churches typified the 
soul aspiring to God. 

The banks of the Thames from London 
Bridge to Westminster were edged by 
gardens and stately mansions. Essex House 
succeeded to Arundel House, and Arundel 
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to Northumberland. These fine dwellings 
and a hundred others stood back from the 
river, embedded in trees, shrubberies, and 
flowers. 

The Savoy Palace, which had witnessed 
the captivity of Bang John of France, re- 
flected its white walls on the water of the 
noblest " stream in the world." It was even 
then a very ruinous building, and let out to 
poor tradespeople. Here were printed the 
Proclamations, Acts of Parliament, and Royal 
. Decrees against Dissenters. Here, also, re- 
fugees found harbour, and part of the old 
pile was used as a prison. 

That noble and stately building, Somerset 
House, is one of the very few places of note 
on the banks of the river which still remain 
unchanged. At the period of our story it 
was but lately restored, and inhabited by the 
Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, and had a 
fine terrace garden overlooking the water. 
Beyond the palace and gardens of the Duke 
of Northumberland, York Place, and Scot- 
land Yard, stood Whitehall, that superb me- 
mento of Wolsey, built by Hans Holbein. 
Here Henry VIII. first loved Anne Boleyn, 
and here Charles I. was decapitated. Here 
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-dwelt Charles II. and all his gay Court, 
vainly endeavouring, with loud laughter and 
gambling, and much merry-making, to drive 
from the splendid abode the gloomy memories 
of its past. 

Below Whitehall were the Houses of Par- 
liament, not that fantastical modern structure 
which sometimes at sunrise suggests visions 
<of King Arthur's fairy palace at Camelot, 
but the more solid and massive old house of 
St. Stephen's. 

Westminster Abbey closed in the view, with 
its wondrous architecture, at once massive 
.and ethereal. This stone encyclopedia of 
British royalty, and valour, and art, and 
literature, is the grandest and most historical 
of English churches. It embodies and en- 
tombs our best memories. 

The sun was already low, and covering 
with its ruby mantle these many historic 
buildings, and a hundred others, when the 
boat containing the Notts and ' Bettertons 
touched land at Dorset Stairs. 

The Thames was then the great thorough- 
fare of London. Thousands of boats of all 
kinds supplied the place now taken by omni- 
buses and other vehicles. There were the 
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richly gilded and painted barges of the Royal 1 
Family, and of the various civic corporations; 
the splendid gondolas of the nobility, built 
after the Venetian fashion, but on a larger 
scale, and ornamented with awnings of 
costly silks. Mingled with these were heavy 
lumber barges, rude ferry boats, and grace- 
ful vessels with snowy sails. Then, too, 
there were an incredible number of swans 
upon the river, cared for at the expense of 
the city, and especially by the Vinters* Com- 
pany. 

Walter Nott and his friends found the- 
steps leading to the . theatre completely sur- 
rounded with barges and boats. 

The King and Queen, with a gay train, had 
come by water from Lambeth. The long^ 
State barges, with their flashing rows of oars, 
had only then arrived. Their Majesties 
passed into the theatre hand in hand. Be- 
hind followed the courtiers, and amongst 
them Rochester, Kit Wren, the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Richmond, the Duchess of 
Bedford, Lady Ossory, Lady Stewart, and 
tutti quanti, " the fine folks of London town.'* 

There was a rare sheen of satins and rust- 
ling: of silken trains on the broad stone stair- 
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way. Beribboned and belaced gallants, with 
big curled wigs, jostled citizens in plainer 
suits. Orange girls cried their fruits, and 
boatmen awoke the echoes with their rough 
but not unmusical shouts. Boisterous young 
apprentices, eager to get places in the upper 
gallery, flocked thick round the side doors of 
the house. It was a scene at once pictu- 
resque and bewildering. Everywhere the eye 
fell upon bright colours. Now a long crim- 
son plume caught the glow, and anon it fell 
upon the standard of England, floating from 
the vessels and the royal barge. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE FLAT IIS THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Walter Nott was in abundant time, for there 
was a faroe enacted before the tragedy, so he 
and his wife joined Mr. Betterton and his lady 
in saluting their friends. There was Mr. 
Dryden to chat with, whilst all stepped aside 
to allow the royal party to pass, and when 
the King and Queen had entered the theatre, 
Mr. Samuel Pepys and his lady arrived in 
their new coach, and Mrs. Betterton learned 
much new gossip from her estimable patro- 
ness. Mr. Pepys had been hearing from a 
friend of his how a Dutch ship, of 300 or 400 
tons burden, had lost all her crew by the 
plague, and also how the British had beaten 
the Dutch at Guiana, and much other news, 
which he eagerly communicated to his 
listeners. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pepys was at this time 
still a very pretty and fascinating woman, 
with small, almost babylike features, masses 
of brown hair, which she wore in a profusion 
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of small ringlets, as was then the fashion, and 
bright sparkling eyes, now, however, visible 
only through the apertures of her half -mask, 
or " vizor." 

"We went last night," said she to Mrs. 
Betterton, to the King's house, to see the 
* Alchymist,' such a very diverting pretty 
play, I assure you." 

" But," observed the great Mr. Pepys him- 
self, " a sad pieoe of business happened after 
it was all over. Of course, you've heard 
about it ? " 

"No, what! what," asked Nott and Better- 
ton eagerly. 

" Why, poor Clun was murdered as he was 
going home by an Irish fellow and thrown 
into a ditch." 

" Great heavens," exclaimed Mr. Betterton 
aghast. " Is that so, indeed ? " 

" Alas, poor man 1 He dined with us last 
Sunday, Mrs. Pepys," cried Mrs. Betterton, 
greatly shocked. 

"And had agreed to play Iago to my 
husband's Othello this very coming week," 
.said Mabel. " Murdered for his money ? " 

"Doubtless. We're living in sad times, 
Mr. Betterton," said Mrs. Pepys gravely. 
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"In very sad times, I assure you. Mr. 
Pepys and myself and Sir William Warren 
went by coach this very day to Kentish 
Town and saw the place where Clun was 
killed and laid in a ditch. Sir W. Warren 
says he'd been drinking, and was a little off 
his head, and thus easily fell a victim to the 
ruffian, who stripped his body of all that was 
upon it." 

f< What a cruel infamy. Poor gentleman ! 
We had not heard of it, for we were away 
yesterday, and only came in town in time to 
take a mouthful of dinner with Mr. Nott, and 
so came on here to see him play Othello." 

The conversation meantime on the " land- 
ing " or pier, and round the play house was 
almost universally upon the subject of the 
murder of the popular actor, who was a 
general favourite. But suddenly a diversion 
and considerable commotion was occasioned 
by the landing from the Thames of no less 
famous or infamous a personage than Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland. She certainly pre- 
sented a very picturesque appearance as she 
gave the tips of her taper fingers to Viscount 
Kochester, to assist herself in ascending the 
stairs. Her costume was, indeed, superb. 
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It consisted of a robe of the richest amber 
satin, trimmed with fur. A shawl of deep 
green Genoa velvet, embroidered with gold 
screened her splendid shoulders. A broad- 
brimmed hat of Cramoisie velvet, ornamented 
with sweeping feathers, tipped with a colour 
exactly matching the amber of her gown, 
shaded her beautiful face. In her disengaged 
and jewel-laden hand she held a fan of 
ostrich feathers. Dryden, upon seeing her 
disembark from her barge, hurried to pay her 
his respects, and presently appeared behind 
her, carrying her pet Blenheim under his 
arm, a rather humiliating position, certainly, 
for a great poet ; but still, did he not dedicate 
in the most slavish terms to this " stupen- 
dous rascal " one of his noblest works ? 

" I understand," said Mabel, "that Duchess 
Barbara is not much in consideration just 
now." 

" Well, so some say," replied Mrs. Pepys. 
4t But I hear she sups nightly with the King 
— least so Mr. Pierce told Pepys. Who's 
she nodding to, I wonder ? " 

"Not to me, for one," said Nott. "She 
will take good care not to perceive me, for 
she cannot endure my sight. The wonder 
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is that she should condescend to come to 
the theatre when I act in it at all." 

" Oh ! she is a great rascal," observes Mr. 
Pepys, as the Duchess entered the theatre* 
" but if it only please Mrs. Stewart to turn 
from the young Duke of Richmond and 
favour the King's attentions, then there will 
be an end of Duchess Barbara. Mr. Pierce, 
the King's surgeon, tells me he dotes only 
upon Mrs. Stewart, and that to the leaving 
of all business in the world, and to the open 
slighting of the Queen, but that she is madly 
in love with young Richmond, and that the 
Bang is mad with both, with the one for love 
and the other for jealousy. The very sen- 
tries about the palace laugh at the business, 
and well they may. But the bell has sounded, 
and we must get within, or we'll lose our 
seats." And with this the excellent gossip 
and diarist gave his wife his arm, and passed 
up to the door of the theatre and entered. 

Presently Walter Nott and his wife were 
also compelled to go in by the stage entrance, 
and the rest of the company hurried to dis- 
place their liveried servants, who, according 
to custom, had been sitting in the seats since 
four o'clock, thereby securing them. 
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Whilst the company is seating itself, and 
the actors are preparing to appear in their 
various parts, let us pause for a few minutes 
in our narrative, to briefly review the state 
of the theatre in England in the seventeenth 
century. 

The history of the stage is the history of 
the human race, for, if we study it atten- 
tively, we shall discover that it is indeed a 
mirror held up to mankind, by the muses of 
Tragedy and Comedy, wherein we behold 
ourselves and our actions, our habits and 
customs most faithfully reflected. 

As the Mysteries of the Ages of Faith show 
forth the earnest belief of the men who sacri- 
ficed their lives to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from the enemies of the Cross, so does the 
glorious drama of Shakespeare reflect the 
magnificent and romantic Courts and times of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, at once civilized and 
barbaric, poetical and coarse, refined and 
cruel ; Courts in which ladies spoke Greek 
and Hebrew, composed madrigals in Italian 
and Spanish, sonnets in Latin, and wrote 
love letters in French ; Courts which crowned 
Spenser with laurels, worshipped at the 
shrine of Philip Sidney, and were the pri- 
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vileged listeners to the first effusions of the 
sublime muse of Shakespeare ; times in 
which the Star Chamber wrenched cries of 
agony from untold victims, and which ordered 
the decayed corpse of Oliver Cromwell to be 
dragged from its resting-place and mutilated 
detestibly, but much to the pious edifica- 
tion of Master Evelyn. Mark how this 
state of civilization is reflected in Shakespeare, 
(xoneril sees Gloster's eyes torn out — who 
knows, doubtless the "gentle public" ap- 
plauded the mimic executioners skill; and 
Viola, sweetest of maids, in her divine 
delicacy, lets love, like the worm in the bud, 
eat out her heart rather than reveal her 
passion. 

As were the poets, so were the people. 
They tore Cromwell's wormy corpse to frag- 
ments, and spajb on his ghastly face as it 
hung on a spike over Westminster Hall, but 
then they also applauded Betterton s Hamlet 
and encouraged Mrs. Barry, the first Lady 
Macbeth, and voted her " to be mighty fine." 

Under the Merrie Monarch the English 
stage flourished and was more prosperous 
even than those of Italy and France. The 
Spanish alone surpassed it in scenic effects* 
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Shakespeare's pen was silent, but his plays 
were highly popular. Mr. Pepys caught cold 
in his neck seeing " Henry V.," which he 
thought "a noble play," and Mr. Betterton was 
*" the greatest of Hamlets." Mrs. Marshall, 
at the period of our story, the first British 
actress, had only lately made her debut as 
Desdemona, and Mrs. Gwynne and Mrs. Barry 
were admirable in Shakespearian roles. 

Mr. Tom Coryate, " the leg stretcher," 
writing from Venice, 1649, says : — " The 
house here is beggarly and base, in compari- 
son with our stately theatres in England, 
Neither can their actors compare with ours 
for apparell, showes, and music. Here I 
observed certaine things never saw I before, 
ior I saw women act, though I have heard it 
-said they be used sometimes in London, and 
they, the women, really play with all the 
grace, action, and gesture of any masculine 
actor." Even in 1665, the "boys" were 
very popular on the stage, though the 
*" actresses " were become the vogue, and 
Nell Grwynne was Thalia's, Mrs. Barry and 
Mrs. Betterton, Melpomene's devotees. 

The " young gentlemen " were not always 
very youthful, Kynaston was the favourite, 
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a fine-looking man, in his thirties, marvellous 
as an actress, so they said, though he could 
act male parts well enough. Sometimes the 
boy actors were oddly out of proportion with 
their parts, being over fifty when they had 
to frisk it as fifteen. Killigrew says of them,. 
" they looked like the Guards disguised, and 
that when the prompter called, c Enter Des- 
demona,' he ought to have said, c Enter 
Giant ! ' " 

The Puritans preferred the boy actors, 
whose morality was questionable, to the 
actresses, who were often decent women ► 
" Glad am I," says Thomas Brand, as good 
a Puritan as Prynne himself, " the horrid 
harpies, when first they trod the stage, were 
hissed and hooted, and pippins pelted at 
them." Prynne says : — " Actresses are 
monsters. Yet the mass of the people 
thought it prettier to see a she- Juliet makings 
love to Romeo, and more natural too." 

There were some decent women amongst 
the first actresses. Mrs. Barry was as good 
as gold; the men swore by the virtue of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and as to Mrs. Betterton 
she was universally called " honest." 

In 1664 they still played good pieces ia 
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the courtyards of old inns, but rarely. In 
Queen Bess* days folks of quality went and 
sat out " Titus Andronicus " in front of some 
hostlery balcony, whereon Tamon committed 
all the horrors imaginable, Lavinia had her 
tongue cut out, and the wicked Empress 
banqueted at that hideous table on which her 
sons' heads were served up in pies by order 
of the vindictive Moor. 

There were eight theatres in London under 
Charles II., including Punch's play-house in 
Covent Garden, where, according to an ancient 
play-bill, still in existence, "the State of 
Innocence and the Fall of Man,'* was pro- 
duced on the night of July 8th, 1664, " with 
a variety of scenes, and machines, particularly 
the scene of paradise in its primitive state, 
with birds, beasts, and all its ancient inhabi- 
tants ; the subtlety of the serpent in betraying 
Adam and Eve, etc., with a variety of divert- 
ing interludes, too many to be inserted here. 
No person to be admitted with masks and 
riding habits, nor any money to be returned 
after the curtain is up. Boxes two shillings, 
and pit one shilling, all beginning exactly at 
seven o'clock." 

This was a minor theatre, and, note the- 
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words, " bo person admitted in masks." In 
this oddest of centuries, folks went about 
with half-masks on. It was a perpetual 
carnival. Masks and riding hoods were worn 
in theatres for purposes of licentious intrigue. 
People wore them all day long. Few women 
went without them. They were called vizors. 
A Puritan called them " hide blushes," and 
old women delighted in them, " for they could 
carry on with young fellows just as if they 
were still young.'* At the theatre almost 
every woman had one on. The consequence 
was the actors could manufacture " double 
entendres " by the yard, and nobody knew 
what dame heard and laughed at them. 

At Wynstanley's Water Theatre, at the end 
of Piccadilly, they gave extravaganzas and 
spectacles. The exhibitions consisted chiefly 
of representations of sea deities, nymphs, 
mermaids, tritons, and other aquatic person- 
ages. You paid four shillings to the pit, and 
sixpence to the gallery, the frequenters of 
which last place were earnestly entreated 
." not to make a noise or remark on the 
actors out loud." The "actors," albeit, wore 
very little worth remarking on. 

The interior of the Duke's Theatre, in 
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Charles' time, was really handsome. Inigo 
Jones, a great artist, had designed it, and, 
moreover, introduced scenery of a high order. 
The scenery was stiff and formal, but still it 
had its merits, and was a vast improvement 
on the old style of scenic effects, which, in 
reality, only consisted of a curtain with an 
inscription on it, announcing that " this was 
a street," and t'other " was a hall." 

The Duke's had boxes, too, very much 
gilt, and draped with crimson satin, but 
the company in them behaved roughly 
enough. Ladies screamed at each other 
across the house, and, being masked, cared 
little what they said. The orange girls, who 
sold their fruit at prodigious prices to the 
gallants, behaved with odious indecorum. 
The cavaliers cursed and swore, and the 
quality sat on the stage when the house was 
very full. Pepys says it " was mighty fine 
to see the ladies, they dressed so well." 
Doubtless they did, but they often behaved 
worse than fishwives. 

The livery servants showed off in the most 
offensive style of arrogance and impudence. 
They were allowed, when in attendance on 
their masters and mistresses, to use the seats 
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in the gallery gratis ; and their numbers and 
union gave them an awful power. " I am 
he," writes a representative of the class, 
"that keeps time by beating my cudgel 
against the boards in the gallery at the 
opera ; I am he that am touched so properly 
at a tragedy, when tbe people of quality are 
staring at each other during the most im- 
portant incidents. When you hear in a 
crowd a cry in the right place, a hum when 
the point is touched in a speech, or a buzz 
or a let up when it is the voice of the people, 
you may conclude it is began or joined by 
Thomas Trusty." 

Thomas Trusty's confraternity made itself 
often very tiresome. When Jane Shore was 
first produced, and that heroine was seen 
dying of hunger, the lacqueys in the gallery, 
who did not like the play, hurled a shower 
of crusts at her. They got excluded some- 
times by superior power, but often won their 
way in by dint of cudgels and other offensive 
weapons, and once attacked Drury Lane, and 
bursting open the doors, seated themselves 
triumphantly in the gallery, howling with glee, 
notwithstanding the presence of royalty. 

The Puritans hated the players, and, under 
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Cromwell, there was scarcely a theatre left 
open, and the poor actors nearly starved. No 
wonder they loved their king, bad as he was. 
The orchestras of the London theatres used 
to go about during the Commonwealth " im- 
ploring gentlefolks to let them play before 
their windows for their supper." 

The house was usually lighted with wax 
tapers. Sometimes the audience brought its 
own light, by special desire ; at others, tricky 
boys put crackers in the wicks, and, on a 
sudden, Egyptian darkness would fall on the 
house, and then there was a " rumpus ! " The 
gentlemen, and many of the ladies, smoked 
tobacco during the performance, " till some- 
times the fumes prevented your seeing, and 
the noise of chatting and loud outcry made 
jou lose half what the actors said." 

Even as late as 1665, the people held to 
Scriptural pieces. There was one played in 
that year called Patient Grizzel, in which that 
patient lady, somehow or other, was intro- 
duced into the ark, and represented as dancing 
merrily with Punch and his wife, until called 
to order by the Divinity in person, and the 
sudden arrival of the famous vessel on Mount 
Ararat* 
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The interior of the Duke's was, as already- 
said, highly gilded and painted, and arranged 
somewhat like a modern theatre, but in rows 
of boxes in the Italian style. The pit was 
spacious, and filled with wooden benches- 
Some of the quality, but very few, sat on the* 
stage amongst the actors. The house was- 
well lighted with lamps, and presented a 
gay appearance. 

Let us take a glance at the company, on 
the particular evening in question. In the- 
royal box sits Charles II. and his queen r 
Catherine of Braganza. The Duchess of 
Cleveland is with them, and her plump hand 
rests on the shoulder of her rival, Lucy 
Walter's boy, the young Duke of Monmouth,. 
The fair Mrs. Stewart, who is now the object 
of more affection from his majesty than she- 
cares for, dares in consequence scarce notice 
her beloved Richmond, whose presumption 
for venturing to demand in marriage a lady 
so admired by his sovereign, will soon lead to- 
his imprisonment in the Tower. Her lady- 
ship is in a sulky humour, and pulls angrily 
at the feathers of her fan. 

In an opposite box sits the gentle Lady 
Mary Falconbridge, the favourite daughter 
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of Oliver Cromwell. She is so much admired 
by the common folks that presently she puts 
on her mask and hides therewith her oharm • 
ingly demure countenance. 

Below her ladyship, in the pit, the front 
rows of whioh evidently corresponded to 
our " orchestra stalls," sits Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynne, a blaze of diamonds, who is conde- 
scending enough to stretch herself across 
three young fops in order to converse with 
Mr. Samuel Pepys. Nelly has a more lucra- 
tive position now than that of " leading lady." 
She has lately exacted from the King £60,000 
and £6,000 annually, and this out of the 
Excise— the hardest tax of the poor. But 
the poor did not begrudge it her, for Nell is 
beaming, lovely, and reported ohauritable. 

The farce is over at last, and the great Mr. 
Nott is to appear as Othello. Just as the 
curtain is to be withdrawn, a man comes for- 
ward and announces that since " Mrs. 
Marshall is taken suddenly sick. Mistress 
Nott hath most kindly agreed, rather than 
disappoint the public, to enact Desdemona. 
She never having previously acted in public, 
courteous forbearance is demanded." A 

voi- i. ft 
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shout of applause follows this news, and 
presently the play begins. 

The tragedy is illustrated with some few 
good Italian scenes, painted like backgrounds 
to Paul Veronese pictures ; but the costumes 
are those of the day, only handsome and 
fresh. A little negro supports Desdemona's 
white satin train, which is three yards long. 

Mr. Nott acted Othello in a surpassingly 
grand, fiery, and natural manner, proving 
that his teacher Nereus was worthy of his 
regard. In the earlier scenes his action was 
grave and majestic, but, as he advanced into 
the tragic part wherein the passion of 
jealousy is so minutely and terribly depicted, 
it seemed to the amazed audience that a feel- 
ing, like unto that he mimicked, had taken 
actual possession of his soul. Had his cunning 
master succeeded in awakening within his 
heart a hitherto dormant passion, and roused 
that awful panther jealousy ? Undoubtedly 
Walter's acting was deeply tinged with a 
realism which was a matter of surprise and 
comment to all. In the last act even Mrs. 
Nott was struck by the singular power of 
her husband's performance, and was thrilled 
with a sentiment very much akin to fear. 
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Mabel was received with a storm of ap- 
plause, and acted for a debutante with intelli- 
gence and grace. Her beauty won all hearts 
and after the play the stage was crowded 
with quality, eager to express their admira- 
tion. 

The Lady Stewart, who was struck by the 
evident satisfaction of the King, and imagined 
that perchance her lovely friend might divert 
his attention from herself, introduced her to 
his majesty. The Queen, of course, already 
knew her, as she was one of her readers, but 
hitherto Charles had never seen her. His 
compliments were so demonstrative and ten- 
derly bestowed, and so favourably received, 
that Nell G Wynne's quick ears overheard them; 
and she whispered to Mr. Nott, half in jest 
and half in earnest, " to see to his wife." 

At last, the hour of departure arrived. 
The river now presented a fairy spectacle. 
The moon rose high, and the thousand lights 
of many colours attached to the countless 
boats were multiplied in the clear waters as 
they pursued each other in all directions. 

Mr. Nott and his wife were rowed home 
alone, and almost in silence. He had not 
liked Mabel's persistence in acting, although 
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he was forced to admit that, bad she not 
consented to appear, the public would have 
been disappointed of seeing him as Othello. 
But, above all else, his jealousy was roused 
by her coquettish manner with the King. At 
last Mabel, who had made several attempts 
to get up a conversation said — 

M Walter, Mrs. Stewart has fixed to-morrow* 
for me to go with her to see your friend 
Nereus." 

He did not answer her, but presently said,. 

sternly — 
<€ 1 forbid you going with any of those> 

women." 

" How you speak ! Are you angry ? " 

« No." 

" Then why speak so roughly ? Have I 
offended you ? " 

" Why ! no, no. Only I do not wish you 
to go amongst these gay folks* They are 
bad-hearted, and not fit company for an 
honest woman." 

The boat was passing under the narrow 
arch of London Bridge, and it was dark and 
gloomy. Mabel nestled close to her husband. 
He pushed her from him, but then suddenly 
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gathered her in his arms and embraced her 
passionately. 

" In the name of God what ails you, 
Walter? Are you ill ? " 

" No." 

" Walter — Do you think that Othello would 
have done well to have killed Desdemona, if 
.she had proved indeed to blame ! " 

" A thousand times right." 

" Would you so treat a faithless wife ? " 

"What manner of question is this you 
ask ? " 

" A passing thought, that was all. I think 
I'd rather die, starved with hunger and cold, 
than even think wrong, my husband." 

" I believe you ! I believe you ! You, at 
least, are true and honest. I am moody, 
forgive me." So saying he once more folded 
her in his arms and kissed her clear open 
brow. They were beyond the dark arch now, 
out in the broad light of the moon. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NELL GWYNNE. 

On the morning following the performance of 
" Othello," in which Mrs. Nott made her first 
appearance on any stage, and captivated the 
King, a servant brought her from his 
Majesty a present, consisting of a locket, or- 
namented with a rare cameo surrounded with 
diamonds. 

Walter, by no means gratified that his 
wife should be thus early distinguished by 
the licentious sovereign, was nevertheless 
obliged, much to her delight, to allow of her 
accepting the royal gift. 

Mabel was enchanted with it. She loved 
jewels, and this contribution was most wel- 
come ; besides, she was secretly flattered at 
the evident impression she had produced on 
the heart of Charles II. 

She was, as we have seen, by nature a 
coquette, socially ambitious, and intensely 
vain. But she was of such honest heart that 
serious evil never entered her mind. She- 
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was only pleased that the King had noticed 
her, and hoped eventually to obtain a 
platonic influence over him which would 
lead to the improvement of the fortunes of 
her husband and uncle. She was, indeed, 
a very innocent woman, full of childish im- 
pulses and exceedingly imaginative. 

" If," she reasoned, " I can win the friend- 
ship of the King as well as that of the 
Queen, I shall soon be able to better Walter's 
position, and advance the interests of my 
uncle Philip." 

But Charles II. was not the man to befriend 
a woman for the love of her bright eyes alone I 

Some few hours after the arrival of the 
royal present, Mr. Nott went to the theatre 
to get his letters and attend to various duties 
connected with his profession. 

In Cheapside, close by the cross, a fine 
but sadly mutilated specimen of that kind of 
monument of piety which was so frequent in 
London before the Reformation, Walter 
heard a cheerful voice call him by his name. 
On turning round whom should he see but 
the genial Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. 

" What brings you abroad, sir, so early ? " 
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says this worthy in his pleasantest tone. "I 
thought you gentlemen of the King's com- 
pany were great stays-a-bed o' mornings." 

" I am not, Mr. Pepys, I assure you, sir," 
replied Walter, joining the most amusing 
gossip of the seventeenth century. • " I 
have always been an early riser, but it is 
now nearly noon. I am on my way to the 
theatre to see if there was any news. Are 
you walking my way ? May I join you ? " 

" Why certainly," Mr. Pepys answered, 
rather glad than otherwise to have somebody 
to talk to. 

And so they proceeded together up the 
street towards St. Paul's. 

" How beautiful the cathedral looks this 
fine morning, Mr. Nott ! " Mr. Pepys said, 
pointing to the majestic edifice, which was 
seen to great advantage as the clear sunlight 
fell in radiance upon its innumerable pinnacles, 
buttresses, battlements, and lofty but un- 
finished central tower. 

" It is a pity they don't restore the spire," 
Walter observed. " I have heard tell that it 
has been twice destroyed." 

" Yes, twice. Once in 1444, by lightning; 
and the second time, in 1561, when it was 
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fcurnt down. But Lord ! Mr. Nott, the whole 
building is in a disgraceful condition." 

" Indeed it is. You see, Mr. Pepys, it was 
never intended for Protestant service, and 
the vast nave is now perfectly useless. In 
^Catholic times, when people went to *Mass 
and there were processions, huge cathedrals 
were all very well, but the present Church 
needs small places of worship, so that the 
people can hear the preacher and the reading 
of the Bible in * every part of the building/ " 

" That's just what Christopher Wren says," 
Mr. Pepys interrupted. 

"I fancy Paul's will stand many a hundred 
years to come," Walter remarked, struck by 
its air of solid indestructibility. " It would 
take a rare blaze to burn it down." 

"Well, I think somehow all these old 
wooden houses round about here will catch 
fire some night or other, and the whole town 
be reduced in a few days to ashes." 

"God help us ! Mr. Pepys, you don't say 
so I " 

" But I do. They are as old as English 
history, and will burn like paper. By the 
way, let's enter the cathedral by the side door 
.and pass down Paul's Walk, out at the front." 
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" As you like, sir." 

And so saying the two gentlemen ascended! 
the steps of the western entry, and presently 
found themselves in the magnificent choir of 
the venerable church. 

Had any of the worthy Catholics of, say 
even the early years of the Reformation, 
been able to foresee the terrible desecration: 
which the cathedral of London was to un* 
dergo in less than two centuries they would 
certainly have perished from terror. The- 
fair fane, once the pride of England, was 
now almost in ruins. Now all was black and 
ruined, there, where, every morning, before 
numerous shrines of silver and gold, the^ 
overgorgeousness of which was subdued 
by glowing tints falling through the finest 
stained-glass windows in Europe, priests re- 
splendent in embroidered robes and lost 
in clouds of incense were wont to celebrate 
Mass from the earliest hours until near noon. 
The lovely chapel of St. John the Baptist was 
used as the sexton's tool shop, the Lady 
chapel was full of piles of bricks employed 
in restoring a portion of the flooring of the 
matchless choir, now the only part of the 
superb edifice used for divine service. This- 
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choir was one of the finest in existence. The 
lofty roof was groined, the clerestory 
windows, still full of magnificent glass, 
and the canons 9 oaken stalls were as 
elaborately carved as any in Spain or Bel- 
gium. As to the great rose window, it was 
simply unique, but even this sumptuous part 
of the cathedral, where the Church of Eng- 
land service was still read and sermons 
preached, was much neglected, and intelligent 
men like Mr. Pepys were already speaking 
of the absolute necessity of a thorough 
restoration. 

The choir, or actual church, was now 
walled off from the nave or " Paul's Walk," 
which under Cromwell had been disgracefully 
desecrated and turned into a kind of market, 
and had become the rendezvous of all that 
was vicious and ignoble in London. 

" Paul's Walk," down the centre of which 
Mr. Pepys and Walter, were now walking, 
presented certainly a most curious spectacle. 
Architecturally speaking, it was one of the 
finest naves in the world, partly built in the 
Norman and partly in early Gothic style, and 
exceedingly lofty. The windows, although 
filthily dirty, preserved the greater part of 
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their rich glass, and here and there were to 
be seen traces of quaint mediaeval frescoes, 
and several grand tombs still occupied their 
original positions, but they were one and all, 
mutilated. Where were now the glorious 
processions of olden times ? where the in- 
numerable worshippers of all classes, who 
even in Erasmus 9 days, were to be seen at 
all hours, kneeling upon the broad pavement 
in silent prayer ? Where the followers of the 
Friday evenings* Via Cruris, who wandered, 
from pillar to pillar, singing the Stabat 
Mater, before the curiously naive represents 
tions of the Passion, painted upon each of 
the huge pillars ? All gone ! The temple 
of the Lord was now a market place ! 
Booksellers had their stalls round the 
columns, vendors of fruit and sweetmeats 
shouted their goods as they carried them 
round, swung in trays from their shoulders ; 
tobacco dealers noisily offered their choicest 
weeds, and Jews sold old clothes, often 
using stately monuments covered with 
elaborate mediaeval sculpture, for the display 
of their renovated coats and doublets. Here 
was a wig maker, frizzling the long curls 
then so much in fashion, upon his tongs. 
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There a quack doctor clamouring for custom, 
and actually the ruined font was occupied 
by an Italian dentist, who, mounted upon a 
high stand, with his unfortunate patient 
seated beside him, in a shabby leathern arm- 
chair, was pulling teeth and loudly shouting 
in broken English a full explanation of the 
painless manner in which he performed' the 
operation. Ballad singers bawled out of 
tut&e their last " lament." Bedaubed harlots 
pushed and ogled, and numbers of well-known 
pimps accosted gallants. Water carriers,, 
fish women, orange girls, serving men,, 
negro slaves, bird and dog fanciers, and even 
sailors selling monkeys and paroquetes^ 
hustled each other, and made such a 
hullabaloo, that the ancient vaults fairly 
re-echoed to the infernal din. 

Bishop Earle, in his Microcosmographia? 
written in 1629, gives the following weird 
description of this incredible scene ; and mind, 
at the period of our story, the national dis- 
grace had reached its climax. 

" Paul's Walk is the land's epitome, or 
you may <call it the lesser isle of Great 
Britain. It is .more than this — it is the 
whole world's map, whkih you may here 
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discern in its perfectest motion, jostling and 
turning. It is a heap of stones and men 
with a vast confusion of languages ; and 
were the steeple not sanctified, nothing could 
be liker Babel. The noise in it is like that 
of bees, a strange humming, or buzzing, 
mixed of walking, tongues, and feet : it is a 
kind of still roar, or loud whisper. It is the 
great exchange of all discourse, and no busi- 
ness whatsoever, but is here stirring and 
afoot. It is the synod of all parts politic, 
jointed and laid together in most serious 
posture, and they are not half so busy at the 
Parliament. It is the market of young 
lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at all 
rates and sizes. It is the general mint of all 
famous lies, which are here, like the legends 
of Popery, first coined and stamped in the 
church. All inventions are emptied here, 
and not a few pockets. The best sign of the 
Temple in it is that it is the thieves' sanctuary, 
who rob more safely in a crowd than a wilder- 
ness, while every pillar is a bush to hide 
them. It is the other expense of the day, 
after plays and taverns ; and men have still 
some oaths to swear here. The principal 
inhabitants are stale knights and captains 
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out of service, men of long rapiers and short 
purses, who after all turn merchants here, 
and traffic for news- Some make it a preface 
to their dinner, and travel for an appetite ; 
but thirstier men make it their ordinary, and 
board here very cheap. Of all such places it 
is least haunted by hobgoblins, for if a ghost 
would walk here, he could not." 

" Great heaven ! what a Babel," cried 
Walter. " It is pandemonium." 

" You may well say so," replied Mr. 
Pepys. "It is beyond all beyonds — the 
biggest scandal upon earth ! Look ! look, 
at those boys, painted like girls I " 

"Oh, those are the actors belonging to 
the Globe, another disgrace to- the century 
and to our profession." 

" But I suppose they will soon disappear, 
now that the women have taken such a hold 
on the public. Is there any truth that your 
wife is going to become an actress, Mr. Nott ? 
She was mighty fine as Desdemona last night." 

" Lord no ! She would like to, but I am 
afflicted with a bad malady, Mr. Pepys. I 
am naturally a very jealous man, and I could 
never bear to see my wife making love to 
another, even on the stage. But Mabel's 
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mighty fond of acting, and learns each 
character in the plays I act, to help me with 
my studies. Last night was her first and 
I swear, her only appearance in public." 

" That's a pity. Mrs. Betterton makes- 
plenty of money by it, and she's a very nice- 
woman " — 

"Very, but Lord who have we here?" 
Walter interrupted, glad to change the topic. 
c< Folks from the Court, for sure " — 

" My Lord Rochester. My Lord Dorset," 
answered Pepys, bowing, as two tall gentle- 
men very elaborately dressed, passed th^m. 
Each of these personages had a lady wearing 
a mask and hood, or what we should call 
now, a domino, leaning upon his arm. 

" I wonder who the women are," asked 
Nott, looking back after the group. 

" By her shape, she who is with Rochester 
is Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, 
and t'other is, I wager, old Lady Muskerry, 
her familiar " — 

M What's Barbara doing with Rochester ? " 

" The Lord knows — no good. She's in 
mighty bad odour with the King. He's 
desperately in love with Mrs. Stewart. He 
dotes upon her, and openly slights the 
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Queen. Why, sir, the very sentries at the 
palace joke about it, and ask, * Is the King 
above or below?' meaning with Mrs. Stewart 
or with Duchess Bab. They say, too, Mrs. 
Stewart grants him only her hand to kiss, 
and is head over ears in love with the Duke 
of Richmond, and will have nothing to do 
with the King unless he put aside the Queen 
and marry her." 

" My wife, Mr. Pepys, who knows Lady 
Stewart will say this is not true," Walter 
said, " that the King do persecute her, and 
that she is a most honest woman." 

" I pray G-od it be so, Mr. Nott ; but Lord 
I don't believe much in the honesty of the 
women about Charles II.'s court. Well, let's 
get out of this din anyway," and the gentle- 
men passed gladly enough out through the 
great central door, under Inigo Jones' 
superb but ill-judged classical portico, into 
Fleet Street. 

Here they called a hackney coach and 
drove first to the Duke's Theatre, where 
Nott left Mr. Pepys for a few minutes in 
order to get his letters, and then they pro- 
ceeded to Pall Mall, at the entry of which, 
thoroughfare they descended from their 

VOL. I. B 
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rather uncomfortable vehicle and proceeded 
on foot arm in arm, up that then fashionable 
parade. 

Mistress Eleanor Gwynne's handsome 
mansion, built for her by the King, stood in 
this famous street, and possessed a fine garden 
overlooking the park. 

It chanced that, as Mr. Pepys and Walter 
were sauntering, old Mrs. Gwynne, Nelly's 
mother, looking out of her tipper window, 
perceived the well-known gentlemen. 

" Why, Nelly," shouted she to her daughter, 
who was standing at the open door, " there's 
Mr. Pepys and Mr. Nott a-comin\ Supposin' 
as how you ax 'em in to taste that there 
brandy his Majesty hath sent thee." 

Nelly, who was watching, on the threshold 
of her house, the passers-by, was certainly 
not distinguished just then for the elegance 
of her costume, which consisted of an old 
Ted flannel petticoat and a white boddice with 
full sleeves. Her tiny feet were hidden in a 
huge pair of furred slippers, and on her head 
she had an immense Leghorn straw hat. 

When the two gentlemen came within ear- 
shot she cried out to them — 
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" Hilloa ! there, Mr. Pepys and Master 
Nott, mother wants ye to come in and taste 
Tier brandy." 

On this summons they crossed over to the 
fair comedienne, and presently found them- 
selves seated in her gorgeously-furnished 
saloon, which was a marvel of splendour, 
and full of rare tapestry, paintings, and 
-every kind of costly works of art. 

" Here we are, mother," cried the beauteous 
Nelly. " Come along down, and bring the 
comforter with ye. How are ye, Mr. Pepys, 
and how's yer dear wife? Well? That's 
right. How condescending in her to kiss me 
t'other night, before 'em all. I'm real obliged 
to her ; pray you tell her so." (Mrs. Pepys 
had embraced Nelly publicly at the theatre 
only & few evenings previous.) " How's 
your lady, Mr. Nott ? She's on the high 
road to fortune now. Why the King, they 
tell me, has spoken rapturously of her 
charms, and of no one's else all the morn- 
ing, and my Lady Duchess of Cleveland's 
raving because he sent her a cameo she 
craved for herself. That covetous woman is 
.a caution to sinners; Pray be seated, gentle- 
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men, mother'U be down in a minute. Odd's 
fish, as the King swears, what's the matter 
with ye, Mr, Nott, you look sick ? " 

" I like not to hear my wife spoken of a& 
you spoke of her just now, Nell, I like it 
not, indeed." 

" I meant no harm. Well, well, to be 
sure, there are some decent husbands left 
after all. I hope you'll never have to give 
your dogs nicknames in memory of your 
friends. See, there's my precious Barbara 
a-coming along. Of course you don't know 
who her godmother is, of course not. Come, 
Bab, dear, come to your old mother mammy, 
and show the gentlemen how her Grace of 
Cleveland looks when she walks to church." 

Barbara, the dog thus addressed by the 
lively actress, was a big and hideous-looking 
cur, of mongrel breed, with short fore-paws 
and a crooked tail. It was almost destitute 
of hair, and its native ugliness was increased 
by art, for across its dirty white back waa 
painted the name ** Barbara," in vivid blue. 
No sooner was the word " church " uttered 
than this horrible canine monster erected 
itself on its hind legs, and began to march 
across the chamber, assuming, as it did so, 
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the most ludicrous expression imaginable. It 
managed to make of itself a caricature of its 
mistress's notorious rival. 

" That's a good dog. Don't it do it nice ? 
My own precious old Babsey, it shall have a 
whole chop for its dinner, so it shall." 

Whereupon Nelly embraced the lovely 
Barbara, and hastened to get out glasses, for 
now her august mamma was in the presence, 
bottle in hand. 

Old Mrs. "Captain" Gwynne, as she called 
herself, in accordance with a remarkable 
flight of imagination which induced her to 
believe she was the relict of a decayed officer, 
was a formidable-looking lady of colossal 
dimensions, with a countenance much in- 
flamed by frequent potations. If the vener- 
able dame ever had a husband, which is a 
matter of historical doubt, he was in the 
fruit line, for, as is well known, she and her 
charming daughter at one time sold oranges 
around the London theatres. 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed she to Mr. Pepys, 
* ( here's honours. Think of us, Nelly, as was 
reduced to selling oranges, through the death 
of your own dad, as died in dropsy, as is well 
known, he bein' tapped, Master Pepys and 
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Master Nott, sirs, every morning of his life,, 
as regular as the milk cart comes round, 
being elevated again to receiving visits from 
distinction like yon, not to speak of the King^ 
hisself, as has been here, gentlemen, on 
familiar terms, time in and time out. Why, 
it's a perfect picture of the Bible truth, as 
says as how the humble shall be exalted, and 
them as is inflated bust and be examples to 
mankind. Cap'en Gwynne, gentlemen, if he 
was here, which he can't be, considering as 
how he's been in Abraham's bosom now six- 
teen years and more come to Michaelmas, 
put there by dropsy and a broken leg, as 
fetched him off together, would have said — 
be seated/ 9 

Here Mrs. Capt. Gwynne paused to take 
breath and to produce the royal brandy which 
had of late afforded her spiritual consolation 
of more kinds than one. 

The gentlemen seated themselves in chairs, 
and Nelly, taking the beautiful Barbara up 
beside her, enthroned herself on the table. 
Presently a negro, in such a gorgeous livery 
that he looked like a macaw parrot, entered, 
bearing a silver salver with rare wines and 
refreshments ; but the brandy and pipes suit- 
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ing the company best, the costly bon-bons 
were left untasted. When all were occupied 
in smoking and sipping Mrs. Cap* en Gwynne's 
favourite beverage, that matron started 
afresh as follows — 

" My, what a time it is since we've seen 
Mr. Pepys? Why, sir, you've grown stout, 
and that's just what poor Gwynne did afore 
he died. He grew that there stout as how it 
was a sight to see him, and made the boys 
cry out after him in the street, * There 
comes the prize pig ! ' God forgive me for 
mentioning prize pigs in connection with the 
Cap'en, as is no more. Nelly, fill up the 
gentlemen's glasses. Law aday. Well, to 
be sure, Mr. Pepys, sir, what a time Nell do 
have of it ? Don't virtue get its reward in 
this here world as well as in the next? 
Think of the child she's been to me. Why, 
when oranges was a shilling apiece, she'd sell 
'em for eighteen-pence ; and give me half the 
profits ; and now she's a fine lady, rolling in 
her own coach, she remembers her own 
precious old mother, and gives her a room on 
the second floor, as has only four flight o' 
stairs to reach it by, without knocking the 
breath out of a poor old soul. Marry I 
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Nelly, fill the gentlemen's glasses up. Why, 
Mr. Nott, arn't ye drinkin' ? Why, law ! 
brandy can't do ye any harm, can it, Nell ?" 

" No. It appears it don't do you much 
harm anyway." 

" No, that it don't," observed Mistress 
Nelly's most un venerable parent, who, by the 
way, was getting lively, and dangerously 
talkative. " My ! Mr. Nott, what my 
(laughter's maid have been a tellin' me about 
the impression your dear lady have been a 
making on his Majesty. She'll be a second 
Nell Gwynne, mark my words, before the 
year's out." 

" Zounds, madam, what do you mean ? " 
cried Mr. Nott, flinging down his glass in a 
sudden rage. 

" Well, I'm sure, and a great honour it 
'u'd be for her ! " exclaimed the old woman, 
crimson with drink. " You don't mean to 
say she's any better than ray daughter ? " 

" Hold your peace, mother ! " cried Nelly, 
jumping off the table. " Hold your tongue, 
and go off to your room. Don't mind her, 
Mr. Nott, she's drunk." 

The old woman was so much accustomed 
to obey her daughter that, notwithstanding 
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Tier unsteady gait, she hastened to quit the 
room, muttering, as she did so, words full of 
oruel and coarse insinuation. 

Mr. Nott was white with anger. Mr. 
Pepys was silent and alarmed. Nell was 
crimson with mortification. At last she came 
up to Nott, and said, in her sweetest and 
most soothing tones— 

" Walter Nott, forgive my mother, she 
knoweth not what she says. We have been 
friends together many years, and bad as I am, 
jou know, I have still a true and good heart. 
My mother nursed me as a child, and loved 
me, and so I must help her in her old age. 
Mr. Nott, I'm sorry for the words spoken by 
her. They have no meaning. Do you still 
ieel angry ? " 

" Not with you, dear Nelly, but with a 
feeling of distrust that hath taken root in my 
heart of late, and which I cannot yet be free 

of." 

" You have no right, no reason to retain 
it," answered Eleanor Gwynne, whilst a 
charmingly honest expression took possession 
of her enchanting, almost angelic face. 
" Your wife is as honest as the day. But, 
let me implore you, keep her away from the 
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Court, and out of the sight of the King. She* 
is young, she is beautiful, and she is not 
stronger than others, and, therefore, let her 
not be exposed as I have been. There is a 
fatal fascination about this King no woman 
can resist. As you value your own peace, 
and hers, take my advice, although it comes- 
from poor Nelly, a woman, Nott, who was 
made good by God, but spoilt by the world." 

" Do they already talk of my wife at 
Court ? " 

" No. Only my maid who is intimate with 
the Italian musician, Francisco Corbetta, says 
he told her this morning that the King and 
the Duchess of Cleveland had quarrelled 
about a cameo she wanted, and which his 
Majesty sent your wife, and that he told her 
Grace Mrs. Nott was worth fifty of her, and 
was ten thousand times as fair. It is no- 
thing, only one of their everyday bits of 
gossip." 

" Should I return the jewel ? " 

" You are crazed. You cannot return a 
gift sent by the King. No, let her keep it,, 
and be prudent — that is all." 

" There is no more ? " 

"Nothing. All it amounts to at present 
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is this — the King admires your wife, and the 
Duchess is jealous of her. He will forget all 
about her if he never sees her again, and 'her 
Grace hath enough on her hands to fight 
battles with me. Have I advised sensibly 
or not, Mr. Pepys ? " 

f * Perfectly," said the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. " And for all, you are still a good 
woman, Nelly. But keep the old lady quiet 
next time we come to see you." 

Bo saying, they withdrew, leaving Nelly to- 
iler own reflections, one result of which con- 
cerned her respectable mother, who hence- 
forth never appeared before company. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE TWO QUBENS. 

Mr. Nott, on bis return home, found his 
wife preparing to go to Court to read to 
the Queen. It was then about three in the 
afternoon. His mind was full of the hints 
he had heard, and he entreated Mabel not to 
go. But she was determined to fulfil an en% 
gagement of such importance, and after a 
few rather warm words, succeeded in per- 
suading Walter that it was impossible for 
her to disobey the commands of her Majesty. 
Her husband was soon pacified, especially 
when he reflected that, although Mabel had 
been reader to Catherine of Braganza for 
nearly eighteen months, she had never met 
the King in her presence. So he yielded, 
and even saw his wife and her attendant to 
the boat, and as he took leave of her, he told 
her not to be surprised if, on her return, she 
•did not find him at home, as he intended 
passing the evening with Nereus. 
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Whitehall Palace was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, or, better, was enlarged and embel- 
lished by that extravagant Eminence, who 
made of it a sumptuous dwelling, wherein 
every luxury found abode. 

It was here, at a grand masquerade, 
Henry VIII. first met Anne Boleyn — an ill- 
fated meeting ! 

It was beneath the gorgeously frescoed roof 
of this palace that Wolsey took a long fare- 
well to his greatness. He left much to re- 
gret behind him. The profusion of rich 
things he had amassed was beyond belief. 
There were three long tables covered with 
his gold and silver plate. Thousands of 
pieces of silk, holland, of Flemish tapestry, 
and Florentine damask, hung on the walls, 
or were folded in over one hundred cabinets 
of Italian workmanship, made in ebony and 
inlaid with ivory, tortoiseshell, and mother-of- 
pearl. All these good things did his Eminence's 
rapacious master take and confiscate, and it 
was from Whitehall stairs, which lead to 
the river, that the great Lord Cardinal entered 
his barge to be rowed to Esher after his dis- 
grace. 

Henry VIII. added apartments to White- 
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hall, and dwelt there with several of his 
Court- 

For this king Holbein built his beautiful 
gate, which was destroyed in the last century 
to make room for new streets, also a gallery, 
which the taste of Charles I. made one of the 
most attractive in Europe. 

There was an outdoor pulpit opposite the 
palace in Edward VL's days, whence Bishop 
Latimer preached, who was burned in Queen 
Mary's time. 

In the said Queen Mary's time, also, White- 
hall was attacked by rebels under Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and from it Elizabeth was conveyed 
to the Tower to be kept "in a kind of 
honourable custody." 

Here Lord Brook and Sir Philip Sidney 
took part in tilting matches, and other pa- 
geants given in honour of Bloody Mary's 
coronation. 

Lord Brook, a scholar and able statesman, 
was sensible enough to boast that all he 
wished to be remembered for by posterity was 
that he had been "Shakespeare's friend, 
Ben Jonson's master, and the patron of 
Lord Chancellor Egerton." 

Good Queen Bess held a gorgeous Court 
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.at Whitehall, and had within it a great 
library, well stored with choice books in 
many languages, in which she once received 
her lover, the Duke of Anjou, with every 
-cunning species of coquetry. 

James I. rebuilt the greater part of the 
palace, with the aid of Inigo Jones, who also 
lent a helping hand to the production of 
Ben Jon son's masques, got up here on a 
splendid scale of elaborate scenery and 
costume. 

For Charles I. the illustrious Peter Paul 
Rubens painted the still glorious ceiling of 
the great banqueting hall. When Charley 
the Unlucky used to go and watch the pro- 
gress of Master Peter Paul's vivid work, which 
represented the apotheosis into Olympus of 
Iris silly old father, James I., he little thought 
that before this sumptuous hall, in embellish- 
ing which he took such pride, his head would 
l>e cut off, and held up to a shuddering mul- 
titude. But so it was. On January 30th, 
1649, his tragic life closed upon a scaffold 
erected in the high road opposite Whitehall 
Palace. 

When Charles II. ascended the throne 
stained with his father's blood, he inhabited this 
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royal mansion in incredible splendour and vile- 
ness. In that golden gallery, the walls of which 
were covered with pictures by the greatest 
artists, he had placed a basset table, which 
was weighed down with gold, and nightly 
surrounded with dissolute gamblers. Never 
could rare old Evelyn forget the prof aneness,. 
the inexpressible luxury, gaming, and all idle 
viciousness, and, as it were, the total forget- 
fulness of God, even on Sundays, which here 
always reigned around. 

Rapacious and scandalous women like the 
Duchesses of Cleveland, Portsmouth and 
Mazarine, thoughtless and giddy ones like 
Belle Stewart and Fair Hamilton, dwelt in 
the marble halls of this seraglio of British 
royalty, and squandered the treasury in finery 
and wantonness. 

Here too, dwelt the quiet and respectable 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, who, if she 
winked through prudence at much iniquity, 
nevertheless felt keenly the neglect of a 
husband she adored, and the humiliations to- 
which he daily exposed her. It cut her heart 
to have abandoned women appointed her im- 
mediate attendants, and to see Duchesa 
Barbara Cleveland flaunting her own royal 
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jewels in her presence. But yet, strange to 
say, such was the fascination of Charles II., 
that for all his crimes toward her, this good 
woman worshipped the very earth he walked 
upon. Sometimes patience went forth from 
her, and once she made herself seriously ill 
by weeping at night over her misfortunes. 
But oh ! touching triumph of love. Charles 
came to her bedside, and pitying her forlorn 
state, wept over her. His sympathy and 
tears soothed, and eventually restored her 
to health, which gentle miracle that prince of 
courtly rhymsters, Poet Waller, thus cele- 
brated : — 

TO THE QUEEN ON HER RECOVERY. 

He that was never known to mourn, 
So many kingdoms from him torn ; 
His tears reserved for you, more dear, 
More prized than all those kingdoms were ; 
For when no healing art avaiPd, 
When cordials and elixirs fail'd. 
On your pale cheek he dropped the shower, 
Revived yon like a dying flower. 

Mabel, on reaching Whitehall, entered the- 
palace by a private entry, and was about to* 
proceed to the apartments of the Queen,, 
when an usher informed her that the Queen* 
Dowager was with Her Majesty. She there- 
vol. I. s 
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fore turned aside and went up to the house-' 
keepers room, where she found good Mrs. 
Sarah and a Portuguese lady-in-waiting pre- 
paring the Queen's tea. To Catherine of 
Braganza we owe the introduction of this 
now indispensable beverage, as the popular 
drink of the Anglo-Saxon race. The custom 
came with her from her native Portugal, 
where, of course, it was derived from China 
and Japan, with which empires Lisbon did, 
in the seventeenth century, a huge commerce. 
Mr. Pepys, in his diary, 1663, says : — " I 
did call for a cup of tea, a China dish, of 
which I had never drank before." 

Whilst Mabel Nott was gossiping with 
good Mistress Sarah, a footman placed in her 
hand a letter from Lady Stewart, entreating 
her to visit her before quitting the palace, to 
which invitation she returned answer, that 
she would obey. 

Let us leave the lady to discuss the merits 
of her children their beauty and infantile 
ailments with the sympathetic housekeeper, 
and pass into the royal bed chamber. 

The two queens stood in the centre of the 
vast room, which was a superb specimen of 
the architecture of the period, hung with 
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Tare tapestry and adorned with priceless 
pictures, statues, Venetian chandeliers, and 
mirrors. The huge four-post bedstead was 
of carved ebony, inlaid with gold. Over the 
head were the arms of England, beneath 
which was an ivory crucifix. The drapery 
was deep cremoise velvet, lined with white 
silk. 

The once lovely wife of Charles I. was 
indeed changed, since the day when Vandyke 
immortalized, by his masterly art, her 
graceful and queenly beauty. The exquisite 
figure, once so stately and commanding, was 
now meagre and shrunk to a skeleton. Her 
divinely beautiful hazel eyes, which in her 
portraits seem to look upon you with that 
devoted and earnest gaze which made her the 
joy of Charles L, and the only woman he 
ever loved, were all that grief, disease, and 
trouble had spared of her former transcendent 
oharms. The roses had fled from her thin 
cheeks, and her lips were colourless. A long 
robe of black satin hung round her spare 
figure, and a widow's veil covered her white 
hair. 

No wonder that this poor Queen, called 
even in her life-time, by reason of her terrible 
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misfortunes, La Beine Malheureuse, the un- 
lucky Queen, was thus altered. God only 
knew how ardently she had loved her hus- 
band ; history records her heroic duty to him. 
For him she laboured, prayed, and wept. For 
his redemption she pawned her jewels, her 
clothes, and even starved herself. Once she 
passed thirty hours in a deserted hut, with- 
out food, whilst endeavouring to escape from 
the Soundheads, in order to obtain Charles 
assistance. Another time, this " queen of 
sorrows " was found in her bed, late in the 
day, keeping her daughter warm with the 
heat of her body, for they were starving with 
cold and hunger. Her husband died a bloody 
death, as we all know. Her daughter Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans, was poisoned in 
the flower of her youth. Her other daughter,, 
the graceful Lady Elizabeth Stuart, died a 
prisoner at Carisbrook Castle. Her sons* 
Charles II. and James, who idolized her r 
broke her heart by the shamelessness of their 
lives. Truly was the daughter of the great 
Henry IV., the still popular Henri Quatre, 
luckless. 

" I can bear it no longer, Madame, I can 
bear it no longer," said Queen Catherine, as 
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tears streamed down her cheeks. " It is not 
for me to complain of the son to the mother. 
But your Majesty knows all. You know my 
shame and my disgrace. These women are 
thrust upon me, into my intimacy, and I am 
-obliged to countenance those who dishonour 



me. 



M 



Alas ! Have patience my good daughter, 
have patience,' ' replied Henrietta Maria, 
clasping her weeping daughter-in-law to her 
heart. " Believe me, I pity you ; believe me, 
my grief at the evil conduct of my son 
towards you even exceeds your own." 

" But, Madam, the last outrage surpasses 
all belief. I have had report 'tis openly said 
about the Court, that he intends to divorce 
me, and send me back to my people dis- 
graced. Then is he to wed with his fair 
cousin, Mistress Frances Stewart, who will 
reign in my place." 

" An idle and foolish report. The King 
will not offend your powerful nation, Madam, 
and his own people, who love you, for the 
mere sake of the fine eyes of the silly wench 
Stewart." 

" So I dare hope, for I love him so, that 
my life would be unendurable unless passed 
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near him. Good Madam, the other day her 
took from my jewel case a rare cameo which 
my dear mother gave me and cast it to Barbara 
Cleveland. Now, having quarrelled with her 
about a trifle, he hath sent the gem to 
Mistress Nott, my reader, the wife of an 
actor, by whom his fancy's won. And, here 
again, gracious mother, I'm at a loss how to 
act. Out of your experience, teach me, I 
pray you. This Mistress Nott's a most pure 
and innocent woman, and must be protected 
from evil. Should I warn her of her 
danger ? " 

" Faith, no ! Hint it not even. Let her 
not dream she has enslaved the heart of a 
king. It would inflame her vanity and 
endanger her soul. Keep her out of his 
sight, and remove her in due time from the 
Court. As to yourself, sweet lady, pray 
God for patience and forbearance. Think of 
me and all my woes ! " 

" Ay ! but you, Madam, had a husband 
who was true to you." 

" And from the window of this chamber 
we can see the spot where he met his cruel 
death. Oh ! Donna Catelina, believe me, in 
this world there is no such thing as happiness.'* 
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So saying, the widow of Charles I., taking 
the Queen by the hand, led her to the great 
window, and pointing thence to a certain spot 
in the street below, said in a voice thick 
with emotion, " All my happiness was ended 
there. From the hour when he was no more, 
darkness entered my soul. God, how I have 
suffered ! Speak not of your jealousies and 
petty annoyances ! What are they to my 
tragedies? And yet I pity you, love you, 
and sorrow with you. Lean your head upon 
my sorrow-laden breast and weep. 'Twill do 
you good." 

Catherine then threw herself into the 
Dowager-Queen's arms, and the illustrious 
couple mingled their tears. " Minha mai" 
murmured the Portuguese lady in her own 
language — "minha querida mat — my dear 
mother ! " 

At last she tore herself away, as an usher 
entered to announce that the ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance on Henrietta Maria 
were ready to reconduct Her Majesty to her 
palace of Somerset House. 

A few moments afterwards, Mabel, in 
Dame Sarah's room, heard the herald crying 
out as he passed in front of the Queen- 
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mother down the long corridors, " Room for 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Henrietta 
Maria, dowager of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and France." 

When the last echoes of this proclamation 
died away, she proceeded to attend upon her 
Royal mistress. 

She found Queen Catherine alone and 
seated in a vast arm chair, with the trace of 
tears still visible on her cheeks. Her Majesty 
received her with her usual kindness, and 
selected for her reading the death scene of 
Catherine of Arragon, from Shakespeare's 
u Henry VIIL," which she said accorded sin- 
gularly with her present humour. 

Mabel read the pathetic poetry with 
admirable sweetness of intonation and great 
feeling. At first the Queen listened with 
attention, but at last, overcome with fatigue, 
she fell asleep. Perceiving it, Mrs. Nott 
gradually lowered her voice, and by-and-bye 
sat silent, watching the sleeping Princess. 



CHAPTER XL 



HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 



The lingering light of a delightful afternoon 
fell gently into the chamber, and bathed with 
soft radiance the bowed head of the kind 
Queen. 

For a long time Mabel watched her 
Majesty's placid face. 

Poor Catherine ! Nature was kind to her; 
for if she had possessed greater depth of 
feeling, her sorrows would have killed her 
with shame and humiliation. But her im- 
pressionable character was singularly elastic. 
A kind word, a merry tune, a dance, the sun- 
shine, or a bright jewel, put her at once in a 
good humour, and soon made her forget 
jealousy and her often but too good cause for 
indignation. As she slept it was easy to see 
that her dreams were of a pleasant kind, for 
a frequent smile crossed her face. 

By-and-bye Mabel turned from the Queen 
to study the portraits of the Stuart family, 
changing on the wall opposite. 
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There was a fine portrait, in the style of 
Titian, of that most lamentably ill-fated 
woman, Mary Queen of Scots. Above it was 
a small picture of the school of Holbein,, 
representing James V. On each side of 
Mary Stuart's full length likeness hung 
Vandyke's celebrated portraits of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria. A lovely little girl's 
head, by the same master, represented their 
unhappy daughter, the Princess Elizabeth' 
Stuart, who was imprisoned by the Parlia- 
ment under the Commonwealth, and found 
dead in her chamber at Carisbrooke Castle, 
her pale and worn cheek resting on a Bible,, 
her unfortunate father s last gift. She had 
literally died of grief. 

All these portraits were of members of a 
royal line which, since that of (Biipus, has 
never been equalled for its misfortunes. 
* When we study the awful history of the- 
Stuarts, we cannot forbear imagining that 
some as yet unknown crime against God 
and man was committed by their ancestors* 
in ages past, and visited by the hand of an 
outraged Deity upon all their descendants. 
Not one was happy ; and yet nature made 
them all more or less beautiful of face and. 
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form, and gifted them with a facility for ac- 
quiring learning and accomplishments abso- 
lutely phenomenal. They were enlightened, 
amiable, fascinating, and popular. Fortune 
created them powerful and wealthy sove- 
reigns and princes. They ruled in Scotland, 
where their name is still cherished. They 
became kings of England and Ireland. Their 
daughters were queens of mighty nations, 
but an awful fate overshadowed all of them 
from the cradle to the tomb. 

James I. of Scotland, adorned with all the 
graces of poetry and chivalry was a wise 
legislator, and a sagacious monarch, but 
perished in his forty-fourth year. 

His son, James II., was killed at Roxburgh 
Castle. 

James III. was stabbed beneath an humble 
roof by a pretended priest. His son, the 
famous and chivalrous James IV., compassed 
his own death, and that of the flower of his 
kingdom, on the bloody field of Flodden. 

James V. died broken-hearted. His 
daughter, the beautiful Mary Stuart, has filled 
the whole world with the story of her almost 
incredible chain of misfortunes, and her un- 
warrantable assassination has for ever stig- 
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roatised her rival, tbe mighty Elizabeth, as a 
murderess. Her grandson, Charles L, ex- 
piated his well-intentioned blunders on the 
block. 

Charles II. had a fate as sad as that of any 
of his ancestors ; and, indeed, there is not a 
Stuart mentioned in history, who was in any 
way happy or prosperous. 

When the old Cardinal of York, about the 
most peaceable, and the last of his doomed 
race, died early in the present century, a 
great diplomatist said, " Thank God, the 
crime of the Stuarts is expiated at last, and 
now we shall hear no more of their 
disasters." 

From these portraits, Mabel turned to that 
of the actual King, Charles II. It was from 
the brush of Lely, and was a faithful like- 
ness. The face was handsome, like that of 
all the Stuarts, but very different from the 
popular idea we form of the " Merrie 
Monarch." It was thin and worn, with an 
•expression of intense melancholy. The dark, 
sad eyes seemed to gaze down on the pretty 
lady with an intensity which filled her with 
awe. Even in their pictures, the Stuarts 
fascinate. What, then, must have been 
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their magnetic influence in life. It was so 
great as to be one of the wonders of history, 
and a psychological phenomenon which has 
interested and surprised historians and phi- 
losophers alike. 

Presently, as it grew dark, a waiting lady 
entered and lighted the candles on the 
Queen's table, and Mabel, without awaken- 
ing her Majesty, hastened to fulfil her en- 
gagement with Frances Stewart, 

Her conversation with that lady lasted 
nearly two hours. 

It was eight o'clock when she left her lady- 
ship's apartments. Outside, in the corridor,, 
she met a servant in the royal livery, who* 
told her she could not go by the ordinary way 
to her boat, as the side door at the bottom of 
the back stairs was locked. He added, how- 
ever, that he would lead her out in safety by 
another way. 

Mabel followed him. 

He led her down many passages, until 
suddenly she found herself in the midst of a 
long but deserted-looking room. One huge 
arm-chair and a sofa was all the furniture it 
contained. 

Before she knew where she was, the- 
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servant had disappeared, and she was alone. 
A solitary lamp hung from the centre of the 
ceiling. The door locked. She was about 
to cry out for help, when the tapestry was 
withdrawn, a concealed door opened, and the 
King stood before her. 

" Sire," she cried, rushing towards him, 
4t will it please your Majesty to help me ? I 
lost my way here, and am locked in." 

4C Fair lady, you are not lost but saved — 
saved for me. Since t'other night when I 
first saw you, odd's fish, madam, I've only 
thought of you. Your sweet face has 
haunted me, and I place myself and fortune 
at your feet." 

" Sir ! " 

" Come, my dear madam, do not act 
Medea ; the character suits not your gentle 
style. Though methinks the green light now 
in your eyes does add to their lustre. The) 
attitude, too, is fine." 

" Sir ! " 

" Nay, nay, now listen. I am your King, 
and subjects should obey their sovereigns* 
You see I like you, love you, if you will, and 
offer you rank, wealth, titles, anything you 
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^wish. You shall be a duchess, like Cleve- 
land, and as rich as Nelly, to-morrow." 

" In the name of God, sire, do not come 
near me — I'm dangerous." She looked it. 
Her face was ghastly pale, and her eyes 
flamed like those of an enraged pythoness. 

Charles laughed contemptuously. " Really, 
madam, you are a great tragic actress ; better 
than old Mother Marshall. Nelly could not 
do that style of business better. Come, be 
reasonable, and sit on yonder sofa, and let 
your most obedient servant talk reason to 
you. Odd's fish, madam, you are mighty 
handsome." He advanced towards her with 
outstretched hands. 

" Stand back," cried the enragled Mabel. 
" Stand back, I say, or I'll murder you." 
She drew a little dagger, such as ladies wore 
in those days, and flashed it before his eyes. 
He folded his arms and burst out laughing. 
-" Ah 1 ah ! quite droll. Odd's fish, madam, 
but you are a handsome woman — charming, 
charming." Suddenly he passed behind her, 
and wrenched the stiletto from her hand. 

" God ! my God ! now I'm lost indeed. 
Sire, I cannot listen to you. Kill me if you 
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will. Sire, I am a woman, very silly and 
nervous. I have allowed myself to think 
you meant a harm you never dreamt of. Of 
course you will forgive me. You see I am a 
wife and a mother, and not at all clever or 
shrewd like most women. Sire, you will let 
me go home, will you not. It is growing 
very late. My husband" — and here her 
tears came to her relief, and she added them 
to her incoherent and disjointed sentences, 
which, if too trivial to repeat here, were 
nevertheless full of earnest pathos. 

Charles II. was bewildered. The presence 
of such evident virtue and innocence touched 
him, and when Mabel flung herself at his 
feet, sobbing hysterically, as she implored 
him to allow her departure, he raised her 
with tenderness not unmingled with respect. 

Mabel's quick ear caught the change of 
tone immediately, and somewhat reassured, 
she stood up and spoke with more calm and 
dignity. 

" Sire, I am a wife and mother ; as such 
respect me. I tell you, that rather than 
break my marriage vow, or render myself 
unworthy to kiss my little ones, I would die. 
Your Majesty is a gentleman and a Stuart, 
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and the members of your house were ever 
chivalrous and brave. Therefore, I beseech 
you, let me depart in peace, and never seek 
me again." 

" But I love — I adore you." 

" Oh, Sire, Sire, you cannot love what you 
would dishonour." 

" Tut, madam ! tut ! " 

" Sire, the members of my family have 
always been faithful to your house. My 
great-grandmother, Anna Kennedy, lived 
close upon eighteen years in prison with 
Mary of Scotland. We lost our money and 
our estates in the causes of your Majesty's 
grandfather and father. Can you — would 
you — insult the defenceless daughter of the 
faithful old servants of your illustrious kins- 
men ? " 

" No, by gad ! Odd's fish ! Though I do 
like you, I now respect you more than I love 
you. So you'll have none of my titles and 
my gold ? " 

"Your titles would defame me. Your 
gold I would rather have molten, and poured 
down my throat, than take at the price you 
ask." 

" Faith, madam, I believe you. Forgive 
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me what has passed. I'm a bad man, but 
not the devil." 

Then assuming a dignified air, the King 
opened the door, and bowed with the greatest 
ceremony to poor, frightened, honest Mabel, 
who, passing out, put on her mask, but not 
before two ladies, standing in the corridor a 
short distance from the chamber recognised 
her. 

" Impudent minx ! " said Barbara, Duchess 
of Cleveland, in a whisper to Lady Muskerry. 
" We'll see who's mistress here. Is it to that 
thing he gave my jewel — my rare cameo ?" 

"A baggage in the pay of my Lady 
Stewart, who yet shall rue the day she made 
me a laughing-stock," said the " Queen of 
Sheba," with a bitter look, as the souvenir of 
her remarkable jig at Tunbridge rose un- 
pleasantly before her mind's eye. 

Mabel did not perceive the worthy pair, 
but, agitated by the scene she had just passed 
through, hurried to her boat, and was rowed 
home in silence. 

On her way she resolved not even to hint 
to her husband at what had happened. She 
already perceived that he was of a jealous 
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disposition, and saw no reason for exciting 
this evil passion more than was necessary. 

As her boat shot from beneath London 
Bridge, she glanced up, and perceived a light 
in the window of the house of Nereus, the 
magician, which stood at its further 
extremity. 

<c Walter is still there," she said to her- 
self. " What a fascination that old wizard 
has for him. Well anyway, he is not a 
woman, and if his conversation diverts and 
instructs him, why, 'tis no matter to me. 
He'll be there for the next hour." 

She had but landed, when another boat 
touched at her garden stair, and a man en- 
veloped in a cloak sprang ashore and entered. 
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